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A FEROCIOUS ASPECT 


OW large are the German populations of 

the three countries from which, according 
to the decision reached at Potsdam by Joseph Sta- 
lin, President Truman and Great Britain’s new 
Premier, Mr. Attlee, they are to be removed to 
Germany? The document signed by these men 
states no figures. Provided the Germans living 
in the territory, which Germany is expected to 
cede to Poland, to compensate that country for 
the loss it has sustained in the East, are considered 
“elements’’ to be exiled, no less than ten to fif- 
teen million people of the German tongue must 
be driven out of their present homes! Our state- 
ment is based on statistical figures supplied by 
the Grosse Herder, volume sixteen, published in 
1932.) 

There were, in 1930, 1,240,000 Germans in Po- 
land, in Danzig Free State 388,000, in Czecho- 
Slovakia 3,366,000, and in Hungary five millions, 
in round numbers. A total of 9,994,000 people. 
These figures do not include the German popula- 
tion of the following provinces of Prussia: Up- 
per and Lower Silesia, Pomerania, or the Dis- 
trict Posen-Westprussia. Conceding, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the inhabitants of this particular 
bit of territory, 322,000, are by origin slaves, the 
fact remains that the vast majority of Pomer- 
anians, 1,878,000, and Silesians, particularly those 
inhabiting Lower Silesia, are Germans. A plebi- 
cite, conducted in 1919 under French auspices, 
decided the question definitely, as far as Upper 
Silesia‘was concerned. The combined population 


figure for these areas, all of which are to be an- 


nexed to Poland, is 6,389,000. The city of Bres- 
lau alone had over 600,000 inhabitants in 1930! 
According to the wording of the Potsdam com- 
munique, all of them are doomed to go into exile. 


For over a hundred years the Congress of V1- 


enna, which, not without interruption, attempted 


to settle the affairs of a devastated and disinte- 


_gtated Europe, has been held up to derision. It 


was said by Liberals, and not without justification, 


that the monarchs, who met for their consulta- 


1) Herder’s Welt- und Wirtschaftsatlas. Freiburg, 
1932. Statistische Beilage. 


tions on the banks of the Danube, attempted to 
turn back the clock of time and obstruct the ideas 
the American as well as the French Revolution 
had released. They refused to understand that 
the time of absolute monarchy, enlightened or un- 
enlightened, was at an end. But after all, they 
gave Europe forty years of peace, a breathing 
spell, in the course of which the civilization we 
know got off to a good start. This was made pos- 
sible, because the Congress of Vienna, however 
frivolous and reactionary Metternich, Tallyrand, 
Nesselrode and Hardenberg, the representatives 
of Austria, France, Russia and Prussia, may have 
been, committed no such grave errors as those of 
which the men, who sat in the peace conference 
at Versailles and sabotaged President Wilson's 
ideals and intentions, were guilty. Nor did the 
premiers and their ministers commit any such 
crime against humanity as that contemplated at 
Potsdam, the uprooting of over ten million peo- 
ple from lands to which their forefathers had 
been called or emigrated voluntarily not a few 
years but, in most cases, centuries ago. 

This truly barbaric plan—it savors of Asiatic 
despotism—was agreed upon in the very palace 
where, once upon a time, the humanitarian Vol- 
taire discoursed with Frederic the Great! That 
Joseph Stalin should have set his hand—and that 
in first place!—to an agreement, which decrees 
the expulsion of all men, women, and children 
of German blood from three countries, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, is not astonishing. 
Mass deportations are with him a custom and Si- 
beria and the arctic regions of Russia are wide- 
open spaces, where people may work out a new 
destiny or starve and freeze to death. But every- 
where, the world over, men have a right to be 
startled and astonished that those, signing for 
the American and the British people, should have 
agreed to so inhuman a policy, which contradicts 
the principles of a humanitarian and political na- 
ture professed by those nations. 

Horrified by the fruits of Naziism and Fas- 
cism, we thought it a duty to war on Germany 
and Italy, in the hope of destroying the crass na- 
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tionalism cultivated by Hitler and his crew. The 
measure now sanctioned by President Truman in 
the name of the American people, is a tacit ad- 
mission that peoples of different ethnic com- 
plexions cannot live peacefully under one gov- 
ernment, that nations should be homogenous, of 
one blood and one language. ‘This history de- 
nies; in Switzerland, this ideal republic and de- 
mocracy, French, Italians and the romanic peo- 
ple of the Grisson live in peace and harmony with 
the German majority! And this condition pre- 
vailed throughout the two world wars, when all 
Europe was inflamed by hyper-nationalistic pas- 
sions. Let the men, who have decreed this ex- 
odus of German speaking people from three coun- 
tries, explain this phenomenon, if they can. More- 
over, they should also explain, why the Germans 
of Transylvania, the so-called Transylvania- 
Saxons, in that country since the thirteenth centu- 
ty, were omitted from the cruel edict of Pots- 
dam, which dwarfs the infamous Edict of Nan- 
tes, so vigorously denounced on all sides, al- 
though, in comparison to what is now planned, 
a mere handful of Hugenots were driven out of 
France in 1685. 


What a totalitarian monarch, Louis XIV, de- 
creed, has been justly condemned by history, from 
which men are said not to learn. Even the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain cannot be 
claimed as a true precedent for the decision, to 
remove all Germans from Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and Hungary. Those Mohammedans 
were forced to leave the country their forefathers 
had conquered, because their fidelity to the Cath- 
olic monarchs was seriously in question. They 
constituted a threat, therefore, to Spain, because 
the Turks were victoriously penetrating Europe 
from the East, while Algiers, Morocco, Tunis, and 
Tripolis were strongholds of rulers and peoples, 
fanatical Mohammedans, who, with Turkey, ruled 
the Mediterranian Sea and contemplated to over- 
run all of western Europe. It was not*until Le- 
panto, in 1571, Turkish sea power and its domi- 
nation of what Mussolini called mare nostro was 
broken. 


Germany is completely crushed; it could not, if 
it would, call on the German speaking people in 


‘other countries to follow its lead or aid its in-. 


tentions. And has there not been established at 
San Francisco an organization of the United Na- 
tions, intended to lead the peoples of the world 
along the path of national righteousness and 
peace? Why then this recourse to so cruel a 
measure as that of removing to overcrowded Ger- 


many, not German newcomers to the countries re- 
ferred to, but, as the document states, “German 
populations, or elements”? Why this expulsion 
“will have to be undertaken,” to use another 
statement found in the Agreement, is left un- 
explained. But we do have the ridiculous assur- 
ance that the “transfer should be effected in an 
orderly and human manner’! In order not to 
overburden the occupying authorities of any one 
of the several zones, into which Germany has 
been divided, the Allied Control Council is in- 
structed to examine the problem, “in the first in- 
stance with special regard to the question of the 
equitable distribution™ of these Germans among 
the several zones of occupation.’”*) 

Should this policy be carried out, it will in- 
evitably result in arousing in the victims of this 
fateful compulsory exodus enmity and hate. But 
not that alone: the people of Germany will re- 
sent the planting in their midst of more than ten 
millions of people, at a time when it will be al-- 
most impossible for them to sustain a population 
of some fifty to sixty millions in an area reduced 
in size. The intention of the contracting parties, 
to divest the German people of a large part of its 
capital equipment, is clearly expressed in the Re- 
port on the Triparties in Conference at Potsdam. 
The task imposed on the Control Council, which 
is charged with the duty of carrying out the pro- 
gram agreed upon, will, considering the circum- 
stances referred to, be fraught with difficulties 
which, we believe, will prove insurmountable. 
The Potsdam document says in this regard: “Pay- 
ment of reparations should leave enough resoure- 
es to enable the German people to subsist with- 
out external assistance.” Writing in the United 
States News, Mr. David Lawrence asks: “Who 
are the master minds to determine how far Ger- 
many should be deprived of one lung, a portion 
of her stomach and some of her sinew in her 
muscles and other tissues just so long as the heart 
isn't permitted to stop beating? Oxygen is not to 
be supplied from the outside,’’*) 

That the German people should make repa- 
ration for the terrible disaster the demonic poli- 
cies of its leaders since 1933 brought on Europe, 
accords with justice. But justice should be wise- 
ly tempered with charity and not demand the im- 
possible. The wise statesman also takes into con- 
sideration the future. He refrains from sowing 
seed which will bring forth evil fruit. Modera- 


2) Quotations are from Report of the Tripartite 
Conference at Berlin. The Department of State Bul- 
letin, Washington, Aug. 5, § XIII, p. 160. 

3) The United States Weekly, Wash., Aug. 10. 
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tion 1s never needed more than in the hour of vic- 
tory. There is always a tomorrow, as the fate of 
Germany and Italy, which appeared to be on top 
of the world in 1940 and 1941, demonstrates. 
While David Lawrence poses the question: 
“Will the program set forth in the Potsdam com- 
munique make the German people feel they are 
in a part of the Christian or pagan world?” there 
are those who insist we should re-educate them! 
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But, as the editor of Christendom states: “We 
cannot teach Germany anything we do not believe 
in ourselves. What are we going to teach them 
that will fill the spiritual vacuum which is not 
a state of affairs peculiar to Germany.) By up- 
rooting\ten million Germans and forcing them on 
a distracted and impoverished people we will edu- 
cate not for sanity but for desperation. 
F, P. KENKEL 


THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


Be A. HAYEK’S book “The Road 
to Serfdom’”*) is a very powerful and pene- 
trating criticism of Statism and Socialism from the 
Liberal standpoint yet it leads back to nothing 
except what he himself calls the “abandoned 
toad” of /azssez faire. He is pathetically aware 
of his intellectual loneliness. In Germany and 
Austria the statist philosophy he combats was al- 
ways stronger than Liberalism and now he finds 
that Britain, which he regards as the classic home 
of Liberalism, has largely succumbed to the Ger- 


man ideas which, according to him, have their 
He thinks the same 


natural fruit in Naziism. 
fatal course is being followed in the United 
States. I think he fails to appreciate differences 
between British Liberals and those of the Conti- 
nent. It is in a very qualified sense that Edmund 
Burke, and even Lord Acton, may be called Lib- 
erals. 

Mr. Hayek is less extreme and much less doc- 
- trinaire than Professor von Mises whose only te- 
gret ‘about /aissez faire is that there has never 
been enough of it, that it has never been com- 
pletely tried. Mr. Hayek recognizes that Liber- 
als did harm to their cause by wooden insistence 
“on certain rough rules of thumb, above all the 
principle of /aissez fare.” He regrets that more 
_ attention was not paid to legal reforms that would 
have helped to preserve competition. There were 
more attempts of this kind, especially in the 
United States with its anti-trust legislation, than 
Mr. Hayek notices. He fails entirely to give due 
weight to the historical fact that all the West- 
ern nations adopted this system, which enlisted 
in its support the most economically powerful 
classes in the community and the academic expo- 
“nents of Economic Science, yet with all these ad- 
vantages Jaissez faire was abandoned, and the 


1) Univ. of Chicago Press, 1949, $2. 


present trend to the other extreme of Statism is led 
by those whom Mr. Hayek calls the “progres- 
sives,’” once Liberal and now Socialist. 

Mr. Hayek displays such wide reading that one 
is surprised that he, coming from a Catholic coun- 
try, shows no knowledge of Catholic social teach- 
ing. The representative Catholic teachers have al- 
ways contended that Socialism is the natural re- 
sult of Liberalism, not only by reaction but affin- 
ity. Both are appeals to a materialistic individu- 
alism, both set will against law and claim rights 
while neglecting duties. The individualism he 
admires was “first fully developed during the 
Renaissance” and its features are “respect for the 
individual man gua man, that is the recognition 
of his own views and tastes as supreme in his own 
sphere.” 

No definition or explanation of the individual’s 
own sphere is offered but the exaltation of the in- 
dividual’s views and tastes as supreme is the mark 
of the false Liberalism that has come to us from 
the Renaissance and the Enlightenment and the 
Anglo-Saxon Utilitarians. Mr. Hayek sees in the 
Middle Ages only “a rigidly organized hierarchic 
system’; he finds the Golden Age in the modern 
petiod of European history when “the general di- 
rection of social development was one of freeing 
the individual from the ties which had bound him 
to the customary or prescribed ways in the pur- 
suit of his ordinary activities.’ Mr. Hayek ad- 
mits only two possible alternatives, the capitalist 
order “governed by the impersonal discipline of 
the market”’ or the Socialist order ‘directed by the 
will of a few individuals.” Throughout the book 
there is this plea for submission to impersonal 
forces and antagonism to personal authority. It 
is the economic counterpart of Rousseau’s politi- 
cal mirage, a social contract whereby everyone 


4) A Journal of Christian Sociology (Anglican). 
London, June, p. 40-41. 
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“while uniting himself to all, obeys only him- 
selix” 

The Liberal School conceives liberty to be the 
right of the individual to please himself, to do 
what seems good in his own eyes. It makes good 
to be an entirely subjective thing. Bentham laid 
down that “pushpin is as good as poetry pro- 
vided the pleasure be as great.” Society needs 
laws, but these are regrettable necessities, for they 
lessen the supreme good, which is the power of 
the individual to please himself. The Liberal 
does not admit a natural good which is the prop- 
et object of the free will of man and he does not 
admit a Natural Law, of which society’s laws 
should be the expression, regulating the exercise 
of freedom. There is a world of difference be- 
tween Mr. Hayek’s idea of the supremacy of the 
individual’s tastes and views and the ethical idea 
of the supremacy of a Law of Nature or Reason 
which must govern freedom. 

When we have this concept of a Good deter- 
mined by the nature of things and not by the mere 
inclinations and feelings of the individual we can 
see that law need not be a restriction of the in- 
dividual for it may be a condition of the true 
realization of himself, of his reaching his real 
good. The power to choose evil is indeed inherent 
in our human freedom but it is a defect and not 
a perfection of this freedom that it may be abused 
and be directed to an object which is not for man’s 
good. Human laws against evil acts, or constrain- 
ing to good acts, do not lessen freedom, unless 
they also, as might happen, at the same time have 
a double effect, causing evil or preventing good. 
Laws must tolerate many evils in our earthly con- 
dition, not because freedom to do evil is a good, 
but because often we cannot root up the tares 
without rooting up the wheat also. Both must 
be suffered to grow until the harvest. 

With this ethical conception of freedom we 
can see that pushpin has less human value than 
poetry, that some freedoms are much less essen- 
tial than others to the proper development of hu- 
man personality. ‘Free enterprise” for the mak- 
ing of profit is by no means the most important 
of human freedoms; the opportunity of every 
American boy to become the President of the 
United States is not the most precious right con- 
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ferred upon him by the Constitution; individuality 
may flourish in a society which does: not so greatly 
stress incentives to ambition. Some rigidity and 
hierarchy in social ranks, which are anathema to 
Mr. Hayek, may well be safeguards for the many 
against exploitation by a few. 

Mr. Hayek sets the ideal of individual inde- 
pendence against that of social security. He 
shows such insight in so many ways that it is as- 
tonishing he fails to understand how little inde- 
pendence has been felt by the modern proletarian, 
even with the theoretical possibility of becoming 
an Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Hayek is scandalized 
that a fellow-professor in the London School of 
Economics should say: “Those who know the 
normal life of the poor, its haunting sense of im- 
pending disaster, its fitful search for beauty which 
perpetually eludes, will realize well enough that, 
without economic security, liberty is not worth 
having.” It is alleged that this is the argument, 
more than any other, that has induced the German 
people to sacrifice their liberty. However that 
may be, the fact alleged in the argument is one 
that cannot be ignored. 

It is flattering to Anglo-Saxons that an Austrian 
should so admire their propensity to individual 
fortune-seeking and risk-taking and he is very dis- 
paraging towards the German Beamtenstaat 
where “not only in the civil service proper but in 
almost all spheres of life income and status are 
assigned and guaranteed by some authority.” But 
it is not only Anglo-Saxon Socialists who believe 
there was much that was healthy and admirable 
in the functional ideal which was strong in Ger- 
many, even if that ideal became perverted. Any- 
how, the fact remains, and Mr. Hayek is acutely 
aware of it, that among the University professors 
and students of Britain, among the political rul- 
ing groups and the masses of the people, among 
the leaders of the great business organizations and 
among the Labor unions there is a turning away 
from the principle of competition towards that of 
regulation, some preference for assured status to 
formal freedom of contract. The world move- 
ment away from the Liberal theory suggests that 
it has not proved basically sound. 


HENRY SOMERVILLE 
Toronto, Canada 


It is in the American Journal of Sociology Robert A. Nisbet asserts: 
“The tendency of American society has been to prolong the period of adolesc- 
ence and postpone the age of adulthood ...” The author of this statement 
gives no reasons for this phenomenon. Is not feminism as least one of its roots? 
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THE RURAL ROAD TO HAPPINESS 


HE good life of the Greeks was urban,” 

i wrote “AE.” (George Russell), ardent 
Irish poet-promoter of the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society, “‘and since then all civilization 
has been built on a few square miles of stone, 
brick, and mortar. There is a repute greater than 
that of Solon or Cleisthenes now waiting for the 
Statesman who can create a rural civilization, who 
will make it possible for as high a quality of life 
to be attained in the country as in the city .. . Is 
there any prophet, any statesman, any leader who 
will,.as Moses once led the Israelites out of the 
Egyptian bondage, excite the human imagination 
and lead humanity back to Nature?” The Irish 
nation has found its long-desired Moses in the 
person of Fr. J. M. Hayes, founder of the organ- 
ization known as Muintir na Tire, ‘The People of 
the Land’ (pronounced Mween-tir na Teer-eh), 
which aims at the organization, on true Christian 
principles, of the rural life of Ireland. 

The process of urbanization and the widespread 
flight. from the land had its remote origin in Ire- 
land in the terrible famine of 1846-1848, and 
since then the wave of emigration, internal and 
external, has flowed steadily on. The alarming 
depopulation of the countryside and the rapid 
growth of urbanization over the last century may 
be judged from the following figures for the years 
1841 to 1936: 


Year Urban Pop. Rural Pop. 
1841 1,100,000 5,429,000 
1851 1,131,000 3,980,000 
1861 986,000 3,416,000 
1871 934,000 3,119,000 
1881 932,000 2,938,000 
. 1891 888,000 2,581,000 


1) Belgian Borenbond, founded by Abbé Mallarets, 
P.P., of Goor, in 1886. Before the war membership was 
%-million. Had sections for selling, buying, building, 
improvement of stock, insurance and banking. ‘ 

2) The J.A.C., the Young Catholic Agriculturists’ 
Organization, was born the same year as the Boren- 
bond out of the Catholic Association of French Youth. 
Aim: “We, the young agriculturists of France, wish to 
unite and to organize to make the countryside more 
beautiful, more happy, and more Christian; and to 
become the great force that will stop the desertion of 
ithe land.” : ; ; 

3) The U. S. Rural Life Bureau; Organized in 1921 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, under 
tthe direction of Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of 
Rockford, Ill. “The primary object of the Bureau is 
to be of service to rural parishes and other organiza- 
tions which deal with the rural problem. Since the 
development of the rural parish is conditioned by what- 
ver affects rural life, the Bureau is concerned with 
e entire range of rural problems and undertakes to 
show how the parish and similar organizations may 
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1901 911,000 2,311,000 
1911 942,000 2,197,000 
1926 \ 959,000 2,013,000 
1936 1,055,000 1,914,000 


To remedy this appalling evil and to help to 
keep the people on the land Rev. James M. Hayes, 
Catholic curate of St. Michael’s Parish, Tipperary, 
initiated the Muintir na Tire movement. The ot- 
ganization was born when Fr. Hayes and a few 
friends met in Dublin on May 7, 1931, for the 
purpose of forming a rural organization that 
would include all forms of rural industry, and so 
be truly representative of rural life. Previous ex- 
periments had taught them that no rural move- 
ment on a purely economic basis or which rep- 
resented only a section of the rural community 
could hope to succeed. They profited, too, by the 
example of similar rural movements in Europe 
and the United States, such as the Belgian Boren- 
bond,*) the French J. A. C.,”) the Rural Life Bu- 
veau®) of the U. S. National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and the 4-H Movement*) for the rural 
youth of the U. S. The Encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI gave Fr. Hayes the framework 
of his organization. The Charter of the Society is 
contained in its chief rule: “It shall be incum- 
bent on the Society and its individual members 
to inculcate a love of God and of country, to 
strive to secure peace and prosperity for all 
through the observance of the principles, held 
sacred by everyone bearing the name of Christian, 
as laid down forty years ago by Pope Leo XII 
in his Encyclical Rerum Novarum and today by 
Pius XI in his Quadragesimo Anno.” Inspiration 
was also drawn from the spirit of the Medieval 
Guilds wherein men were united by the bond of 


take part in the solution of these problems.” It will 
be of special interest to Social Justice Review readers 
to recall that the first American Rural Life Conference 
assembled at St. Louis in 1923, under the patronage of 
His Grace, Archbishop Glennon. 
4) The 4-H Movement, which derives its title from 
the pledge of membership— 
“I pledge 

My Head to clear thinking, 

My Heart to greater loyalty, 

My Hands to larger service, 

My Health to better living, for 

My Club, my Community and my Country.” 

The aim is to interest young boys and girls in rural 

and agricultural problems, and to lay the foundations 
for better farming and better citizenship. Its activi- 
ties are most practical; the boys and girl being given 
plots, fruit, live stock, bees, etc., to care for. The 
Muintir na Tire Guild of Hospital, Co. Limerick, has 
been the first to establish a Youth Section of the Par- 
ish Guild, and it has proved a great success. 
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charity and the brotherhood of their common vo- 
cation, not in unions, distinct and often hostile, 
of workers and employers, as is the unhappy case 
today. 

Many men before Fr. Hayes had realized that 
Ireland could never prosper save as the agricul- 
tural country which nature had destined her to be. 
But none had taken the initiative to bring back, 
by means of genuine Christian community spirit 
and action, peace and prosperity to the country- 
side. “Ireland owes everything that is good and 
great to rural Ireland,” writes Fr. Hayes, “and in 
the salvation of rural Ireland we shall save the 
soul of our nation. As visualized by Pearse we 
must become the teachers and preachers of spiri- 
tuality and idealism to a world sunk deep in ma- 
terialism . . . A rural movement founded on the 
principles laid down by our great Popes by solv- 
ing our rural problem will solve our national 
problems and by solving our national problems 
will give the example to the world of a Christian 
state.” 

Fr. Hayes refuses to limit the activities of 
Muintir na Tire to a definite program or to con- 
fine its workings to a set policy, which may check 
its living organic growth. “We do not intend to 
adopt a rigid policy which may destroy,” he says, 
and again “the kernel of the gospel of Muwzntir 
na Tire is that the people of each parish get to- 
gether and, no matter what their callings may be, 
they unite in one parish guild for the good of 
their whole community.” Again and again critics 
have pointed out to him a vagueness of policy, 
an indeterminate plan of action, as if, to quote Fr. 
Hayes once more, ‘an organization cannot exist 
unless it has a fanfare of national shibboleths .. . 
long declarations of policy, a tremendous amount 
of flag-waving, and an exhibition of doubtful pa- 
triotism ...” The really important thing in 
Muinti na Tire is the establishing of a genuine 
spirit of good will and co-operation, and as a unit 
for the fostering of such community spirit the 
parish is ideal by reason of its religious, economic 
and social unity and compactness. Christian citi- 
zenship must first be put into action in the parish 
before it can hope to permeate the country as a 
whole, since the parish is the nation in miniature. 

Muintir na Tire starts its work, then, by get- 
ting together all the people in the parish who 
are prepared to co-operate in the work, social, rec- 
reational, economic, of the parish. This body is 
called the Parish Guild. The possibilities of this 
co-operative parish work are innumerable; it 
bends its efforts towards destroying Klassen- 
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kampf and to the promotion of Christian friend- 


liness between all classes, it arranges economic . 
facilities and provides for educational uplift and . 
An executive body chosen 


decent recreation. 
from the Parish Guild and representative of all 
sections of the Guild is called the Parish Council. 


Its duty is to provide officers, President, Chair- 


man, etc., to transact the business and keep the © 


accounts of the Guild. As the Council represents 
the head, so the third division of the Guild forms 
the limbs. 
represent the chief groups or interests in the par- 


ish, usually farmers, laborers, women, business 


and professional members. 


Muintir na Tire aims at the uniting of these 


Parish Guilds into County and Provincial Federa- 
tions which in turn will be united in a National 
Council wherein the interests of the entire country 
will be represented. Then the plan will be in full 
working order. At present it has Parish Guilds 
in many of the parishes of southern Ireland, and 
a considerable number in the midlands with a few 
scattered to the north. A brief account of the 
most outstanding achievements of these as yet in- 
fant Guilds will show to what heights the hopes 


of the Ireland of the future may soar. Turf and 


timber were in many parishes distributed free of 
charge to the poor during the emergency period, 
and were sold at very reduced rates to many other 
families through the splendid co-operative work 
of the Guild members. Schemes were operated 
whereby credit for seed and implements was giv- 
en to farmers, and also plots were rented and 
cultivated by Guild workers, the produce being 


sold at very cheap rates, and in some cases given 


free to the poor. One of the most amazing ex- 


amples of Guild efficiency comes from the parish 


of Hollyford, where a house was provided for a 
poor parishioner through the efforts of the Guild, 
the entire cost of site, materials and labor total- 
ling £20-10, and this during the emergency period 
when building was at a standstill. Communal 
kitchens and restaurants have been set up in a few 
patishes where free meals for the poor are cooked 
by voluntary Guild workers and served to custo- 
mers for the nominal penny per meal. Neither 
has the educational aspect of life been neglected; 
libraries have been started in very many of the 
Guilds, while many have had experts to lecture to 
their members on subjects of interest to the vari- 
ous sections of the Guild. A Summer School of 
Agriculture is held each year at Copsewood Col- 


lege, Pallaskenry, for young men up to twenty- 


five years, and is proving such a success that 


4 


These are known as the Sections and | 
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Muinti na Tire hopes to Organize similar schools 
throughout the country wherever suitable venues 
can be found. A School of Domestic Science is 
also held for girls at St. Michael’s College, Dun- 
drum, Co. Tipperary. The organization has also 
its own Co-operative Film Society and has already 
shown many fine educational and instructional 
films throughout Munster, and hopes, now that 
the emergency has passed, to establish a complete 
network of travelling film units. 

In the economic sphere, too, Muintir na Tire is 
doing an immense amount of practical work. A 
Loan Fund Scheme has at present £2000 available 
for loans to any Parish Guild which wishes to 
tackle productive work of any kind, and the fund 
is steadily growing. Credit Societies are also 
planned, and a Central Credit Bank will be set 
up for the purpose of issuing small loans to pri- 
vate people of trustworthy character. 

Lastly, the social and recreational aspect of life 
is receiving due attention and every Parish Guild 
has its own well-organized program of concerts, 
ceilidhes, dances, whist-drives, etc., as well as its 
sports and hurling matches, garden patties, fetes, 
while in some places very successful carnivals and 
horticultural exhibitions have been held. Many 
Guilds have built fine parish halls where indoor 
amusements provide very welcome entertainment 
during the bleak winter evenings. 

Muintir na Tire also holds a great annual rally 
called the Rural Week, at which eminent lecturers 
give expert advice on all matters of rural inter- 
est to the assembled guests—all are welcome at 
these Rural Weeks—the afternoons are pleasantly 
filled with concerts, arts and crafts exhibitions, 
visits to spots of historic interest, etc., while per- 
haps most truly in keeping with the spirit of 
Muintir na Tire are the nightly Fireside Chats 
in which all are welcome to join and where the 
views of even the humblest and least educated 
are listened to with interest and attention. The 
account of these Rural Weeks is published an- 
nually in the Rural Week Record, which also con- 
tains selections from the addresses delivered at 
the Rural Week meetings, and quotations from 
the impressions recorded by visitors present at the 
Rural Week activities. 

As well as the Rural Week Record, Muintir na 
Tire also publishes annually the Maintir na Tire 
Official Handbook for Parish Guilds and Coun- 
cils. As its title indicates, the Handbook is in- 
tended for members of the Parish Guilds, and 
contains for their enlightenment and encourage- 
ment an account of the main activities of the 


Parish Guilds for the previous year, as well as 
many very interesting and instructive articles on 
topics of agrarian interest and on agricultural 
movements abroad. Since August, 1944, Muin- 
tir na Tire has published a monthly entitled The 
Landmark, which may be said to be the news- 
organ of the organization and which always con- 
tains stimulating and interesting articles.’ The 
proof of the success of these publications is that 
every copy is sold out within a very short time. 
time. 

Muintir na Tire has earned for itself the praise 
and support of all who have experience of the 
splendid work the Guilds are everywhere achiev- 
ing. Even those at first mistrustful and suspici- 
ous have been won over to enthusiastic support. 
A few quotations from the views of the Irish 
Hierarchy will give conclusive proof of their 
esteem. His Eminence Cardinal McRory writes: 
“Any practical movement aiming at keeping the 
people on the land and making them happy there 
must, I believe, win the approval of every think- 
ing man... It is Catholic Action of the very best 
kind! You can therefore count on my whole- 
hearted sympathy and support.” “Muzntir na 
Tire is attempting to restore that Christian spirit 
of friendship and union which characterized the 
relations of farmers and their employees in the 
past ... In helping to restore and revivify them 
Muintir na Tire is engaged in a grand work.” (Dr. 
Kinane, Archb. of Dercos.) In his address at 
the annual meeting of Tuam Parish Guild, Most 
Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archb. of Tuam, said: “I take 
this opportunity of saying that the various Coun- 
cils of Muintir na Tire are doing work that is at 
once patriotic and valuable . . . I welcome and 
commend the work that is being done by the Par- 
ish Council here and in a number of other places. 
Would that we had a virile, active branch of this 
organization in every parish to teach our people 
co-operation for the good of the individual and 
for the good of the whole island.” The Most 
Rev. Dr. Lyons, Bishop of Kilmore, shows his 
ardent approval of Muwintir na Tire by acting as 
its President. Most Rev. Dr. Collier, Bishop of 
Ossory, found in the family spirit of the Kil- 
kenny Rural Week “an object lesson in the re- 
moval of the big and small jealousies’” which 
would be worth the study and imitation of the 
whole nation, and, indeed, of all nations, so easily 
stirred to hatred and to war. “It has taken a war 
to drive this simple truth into the minds of the 
people. May this war lesson not be forgotten in 
time of peace.” 
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Meanwhile the patient founder of Muintir na 
Tire invites all to “look down on Ireland as it 
were from a height and see the dream of our 
achievement. Each parish is a little Christian 
community where class war finds no place, and 
where men and women work to make their little 


world a better one. We are prepared to wait in 

order to grow well. Carefully, diligently, loyally _ 
and patriotically we shall till and sow; the harvest . 
we leave to posterity and to God.” 


LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Eire 


Warder’s Review 


Who Has Furnished the Doughboys? 


Boy writing her book on ““The Cry of the 
Children” —a denunciation of child labor in 
the United States—Mrs. John Van Vorst travelled 
the South and New England States to discover 
for herself both the extent and the results of an 
inhuman practice of which none but Christian na- 
tions have been guilty. In the city hall of Na- 
shua, in New Hampshire, a famous mill town, the 
investigator met a ‘young lady assistant,” whose 
prejudice against foreigners found expression in 
the accusation they had “‘ten and eleven children 
in a family.” She thought they were “just like 
animals” and “had no sense whatever, having 
such families.” 


“Then, after a moment’s reflection, in which it 
seemed she were summoning courage for a de- 
nunciation almost anti-patriotic, she added,” so 
Mrs. Van Vorst continues: “They don’t have my 
approval if they do have President Roosevelt’s 
(Theodore R. is meant). At our charity socie- 
ties we are perfectly disgusted with them.’) 


Then again Mrs. Van Vorst, who was by no 
means free of prejudice of one kind or another, 
found that in Manchester, in the State named, the 
legend had it, the foreigners monopolized every- 
thing because of their large families. “Why,” 
said the little school teacher to the writer of the 
book from which we are quoting, “we've so many 
foreigners they keep our children back.” ‘The 
Americans,” she added with an air of superiority, 
“many of them have no children. The educated 
prefer quality to quantity. They’d rather have 
two children and give them a good education, and 
they'd rather have none than give them no educa- 
tion at all!” And having said this, the “‘little 
school teacher” added the finishing touch to het 
statements with the declaration: “Lots of Ameri- 
can hands when they marty go right on work- 
ing. They have no home and no children; they 
just board around.’?) 


Am, oe, cit, IN. Y:, 1908) pp. 222-08: 
2) Ibid., pp. 224-25. 


This was said anno Domini 1908! The wom- 
en, whose opinions Mrs. Van Vorst quotes, spoke 
the mind of millions.of Americans of those and 
later days. Since Pearl Harbor, the mother who 
has given a number of sons to the army and navy 
is glorified. She has indeed helped to maintain 
the manpower of the nation in the days of its 
peril; she has given to the infantry the brave, te- 
nacious doughboy, whose value and valor our 
generals esteem so highly. 

If our political leaders, our publicists, commen- 
tators and others were men of strong moral con- 
victions, they would not hesitate to speak of the 
danger we have escaped because there were wom- © 
en in America who did not adopt the evil coun- 
sels dictated by selfishness hiding behind the false 
pretenses the little New Hampshire school teacher 
referred to. The practice of birth control, even 
when measured merely by the military needs of 
a people, stands condemned as a crime against 
the common good. 


Ethics and "Business” 


I haw another St. Antonino, Archbishop Schus- 
ter, of Milan, warned the people of his city : 
against looting and black-market speculation. The 
latter he characterized as “a grave sin against jus- 
tice and charity.” 


We grant lip-service to Social Justice and So- 
cial Charity. But how few Catholics realize the 
gravity of the sin of usury or know that it is 
sinful to buy cheap and sell dear? We are all 
for the underprivileged, but what do we do to 
prevent their being exploited by enterprisers and 
merchants, by contractors and realtors, and their 
fellow workers even, all of whom all too fre- 
quently disregard the obligations of equivalence, 
to give as much as one receives in any transac- 
tion of a business nature, an obligation strictly 
binding in conscience. We are, in spite of nu- 
merous Papal Encyclicals, still deeply embedded 
in economic Liberalism, the tenets of which ap- 
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peal so enticingly and successfully to man’s baser 
tendencies. We decty Jaisser aller as applied to 
capital’s attitude toward labor, but do little or 
nothing to warn against and to condemn, as 
transgressions of ethical standards, the shabby 
tricks and deception so generally practiced in 
“business.” 

Antonino, the great Archbishop of Florence 
(1389-1459), beloved of the poor and respected 
, by those in power, writing as a Father Confessor, 

judged the economic activities carried on in the 
city on the Arno where industry and commerce 
flourished, from the ethical point of view. “He 
enumerates (in his Summa Moralis) among other 
things,” so Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P., tells us, “false 
weights and measures, cloth not properly shrunk 
or so tightly stretched as to split at the slightest 
pressure put on it, houses built so badly that the 
roofs let in the rain and the walls were no pro- 
tection against the heat or cold (as is the case 
quite generally in our country. Ed. SJR.), ill- 
seasoned wood for carving, paper that made all 
attempts at drawing on it a failure, ink watered 
beyond all usefulness, books badly bound or 
wretchedly colored or filled out to an extravagant 
price by too wide margins and spaces.’’?) 

All over Europe the people were thus instructed 
regarding the obligations the producers of wares 
as well as merchants were bound to observe. The 
sturdiness of medieval buildings and the excel- 
lence of so many articles produced by artisans in 
those days are due to the quickening of consci- 
ence by the theologians and preachers. Writing 
as one who, although born on the shore of Lake 

Michigan, has imbibed the traditions of his ma- 
ternal ancestors in old Nuremberg, we agree with 
the English Dominican who, having discussed the 
sainted: Archbishop’s economic ideals, states: 
“These ideals of Florence set out in four vol- 
umes of S. Antonino’s Summa Moralis, put into 

complete activity in the Guilds and Lesser Guilds 

. are commercial it is true, but clean and re- 
ligious and noble. They sum up a chivalrous and 
knightly aspect of mercantile adventure. They 
spell out the splendid Chronicles of the Romance 

sof" rade.” 

In the nineteenth century morals and business 
were divorced; the ethics of Spencer ultimately 
prevailed with disastrous results for society which 
the present revolution is attempting to rectify. 
But where is it leading us? 


1) §. Antonino and Medieval Economics. London, 


1914, p. 78. 
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Reunion of Labor With the Means 
of Production 


Wet Bishop v. Ketteler at one time 
planned and the Swiss Capuchin Theodo- 
sius Florentini (1808-1865) realized, the opera- 
tion of a factory by a group of workingmen as 
Owners, was recently recommended to a meeting 
of the Catholic Social Guild, conducted in the 
Cathedral Buildings at Liverpool early in the sum- 
mer. According to the meager account of the 
speakers’ remarks on the subject, published in the 
Catholic Times, of London, a Mr. R. P. Walsh, 
while discussing “Property for the Millions,” 
suggested the setting up of small factories, each 
to be run by fifty men, with the coordinated sys- 
tem of planning, concerning wages and produc- 
tion. His opinion on the subject was, so the ac- 
count states, supported by Fr. J. J. Geory who 
said the present problem was not the abolition 
of ownership but more owners. 

This is all very well. But where is the capital 
necessary for enterprises intended to give work 
and a living to fifty men each to come from? And 
what method of putting the right men in the right 
place will guarantee the indispensable stability to 
these factories? Ketteler for a number of years 
struggled with the first of the two problems while 
Fr. Florentini, who succeeded in founding a print- 
ery, a cotton- and wool mill, and a paper factory, 
met with failure, but the congregation of nuns 
founded by him flourished! 

To secure to the workers the advantages of 
ownership of the means of production has been 
repeatedly attempted since the inauguration of the 
industrial system, but the results were not encout- 
aging. We have by no means in mind the Atelzers 
Nationeaux, established in France to appease the 
workers in 1848, but rather the efforts engaged in 
by workingmen themselves, particularly men of 
the artisan class, who established shops to be op- 
erated and managed'by them. With this intention 
German immigrant tailors, as early as 1846, or- 
ganized a Productive Association in New York 
City, and the members of other trades soon imi- 
tated this example. Nor were these attempts on 
the part of the German workingmen—many of 
whom had probably been guild journeymen or 
even masters in their home land—testricted to 
New York. They were found also in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati and St. Louis. Here an 
Association of Shoemakers was organized for pro- 
ductive purposes, from whose constitution Schli- 
ter quotes the interesting preamble in his “Begin- 
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nings of the German Labor Movement in Amerti- 
ca.”t) But none of these enterprises survived for 
long. We dare say, it is to the lack of capital, 
experience in capitalistic methods of business, and 
certain human factors these failures must be at- 
tributed. 

It is not to be expected that small factories, 
operated by a group of workingmen, should, 
under capitalism, efficaciously promote the eman- 
cipation of the working classes, and that is after 
all the goal to be kept in mind. It would prove 
extremely difficult for enterprises, conducted un- 
der such conditions, to compete with corporations 
enjoying the advantage of vast financial resources 
and what they make possible. Before adopting 
any scheme of this kind, it would be wise to dis- 
cover what commercial statistics have to say re- 
garding the chances of survival enjoyed by small 
manufacturing concerns. Their death rate is 
ptobably quite high, due to various factors. 

A new social institution is, we believe, neces- 
sary, if the purpose to reunite the workers and the 
means of production is to be attained. There must 
be established a union between labor and the in- 
dustry to which they contribute what is their stock 
of wealth, a blend of knowledge, skill, experience 
and physical ability, the prerequisites of the tasks 
performed by them. Made a co-owner, the work- 
er would share not merely in the profits of a con- 
cern or enterprise, but also in its management, 
though not individually but through chosen rep- 
resentatives of his union. This plan, developed 
into an institution—guilds and unions are not 
merely organizations, they are in fact, institu- 
tions—we believe would prove the better means 
to secure for the worker a just share of the prod- 
uct of his labor as the result of ownership of the 
means of production. 


Freedom of Movement 


HE Middle Ages erected no barriers to free 

intercourse and communication. Men went 
freely from one country to another. It was royal 
absolutism put obstacles in the way both of 
trade and of travel. With the advent of Liberalism 
the people regained what in German is called by 
a significant name: Freizdégigkeit, the liberty to 
travel and to cross frontiers unhindered. Because 
of the smallness of so many German states the 
barriers erected between them were particularly 
burdensome. 


1) Stuttgart, 1907. 
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The sociologist W. H. Riehl tells of a bridge 
across what we would call a creek, in the center 
of which was a barricado with a door kept locked 
to prevent intercourse between the people inhabit- 
ing the opposite banks of the small stream! At 
that time, in the first third of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, people were not permitted to emigrate from 
many principalities without special permission. 
The free flow of goods and travel, found by im- 
migrants to exist in ovr country, impressed those 
who had escaped the irksome restrictions met 
with at every frontier as a genuine boon. None 
more so than Frederick List. 

What became a corner stone of his economic 
system, has been transgressed by our Legislatures, 
not a few of whom put impediments in the way 
of inter-State commerce by restricting the move- 
ments of trucks and even goods, in the decade 
preceding our entry into the war. Gone were the 
days when the huge Conestoga wagons freely 
passed over the national highways a hundred 
years ago. While thus far men may still move 
about as they did in pioneer-days, it is not un- 
thinkable that even this right may be curtailed 
under one pretext or another. A planned econo- 
my may have not a few surprises in store for us. 

From Mexico comes strange news related to the 
subject under discussion: “Workers must remain 
in the country.” Which means, to quote a re- 
liable report: 

“Farm or railroad workers from the State of 
Chiapas who have done work in the United States, 
will be compelled to remain at home this year. 
An acute shortage in labor for coffee and other 
plantations near Chiapas has prompted the action 
by the Government. Principal sections affected 
are along the Mexican branch of the Pan Ameri- 
can highway and state roads to the south.” 

Thus we are drifting back to where we started 
two hundred years ago, when mercantilistic poli- 
cies were beginning to irk the rising bourgeoisie 
as inimical to its economic and social interests. In 
the meanwhile it has come to pass that the power 
to direct the lives of the people no longer rests 
with a monarch but a majority which has dis- 
covered the means and methods to enforce blind 
obedience to the dictates of current popular opini- 
on. “Work for all” may tend to tie men and 
women to certain occupations and locations, and 
the obligation to provide food, clothing, shelter, 
and other comforts of life for all is quite apt to 
invite curtailment of liberties heretofore held 
dear by Americans. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


UR western social order is often described as 
basically relgious. That it contains a glori- 
ous religious tradition and a wholesome infusion 
of spiritual vitality cannot be denied. It is, how- 
ever, equally obvious that its dominant character- 
istic is not spiritual. Our culture is secular. It is 
sensate, and increasingly so. The common man 
may turn to religion when caught in a jam but 
normally his God is far off and he is scarcely on 
speaking terms with Him. The thing that matters 
in the common man’s life is the pay-check. He 
looks to it as the means of life. It provides him 
with food, sex, family, property and crowns him 
with dignity, pride and power. His life centers 
in these sensate objects, the things he can feel 
and hold. Generally speaking, except in time of 
adversity, property is the common man’s god... . 
In a secular-sensate culture there is barely ever, or 
never, enough goods to go around and the ac- 
quisitive urge always outdistances the rate of con- 
sumption . . . {ultimately} our secular, sensate 
cultures come to their end in conflict. It is man 
against man, class against class, one national 
group against another and soon it may be one race 
against another. A civilization purely sensate 
must die. 
ScoTT BRENNER, 
Current Religious Thought") 


Emerson said, long ago, that Nature’s rule 
is that you can have anything you may choose 
from life, providing you will pay for it. That 
is profoundly true. The same rule applies to 
politics. A community can have almost anything 
it desires, providing it will forgo something in 
lieu of the desired benefit. We have learnt in 
the first half of this century, for example, that 
workers can have a high nominal wage, provid- 
ing they will tolerate the reduced spending pow- 
er of that wage. A man may draw twice as many 
pound notes in his pay-packet as his father drew 
golden sovereigns, providing that all wage-earn- 
ers will consent to pay twice as much for their 
cigarettes, their fares, their larder requisites, and 
will cheerfully hand over eightpence ha’penny 
for a half-pint of ale in what was once the “four 
ale bar.’ A community can have what ameni- 
ties its bureaucratic masters decide—art galleries, 
libraries, “free” meals and boots for its children, 


- 1) Oberlin, O., March, 1945, p. 20. 


and what not—providing it will tolerate ten 
shillings being taken from evety pound in the 
pay-packet. In short, a community can have ex- 
actly what its bureaucratic masters think good for 
it, if it will cease to spend its own wages and 
allow them to be spent by self-elected administra- 
tors of the national income. 

It is frighteningly obvious that the majority of 
the wage-earners of this country have not yet 
realized that such is the real issue of our time— 
“who shall spend your wages?” It is also obvi- 
ous that the majority has not yet realized how 
much turns on the answer to that question, for the 
hand that spends the earnings shapes the world. 


The Statist*) 


We all believe today that what was miscalled 
“Reconstruction” in the South after the Civil War 
was a blunder, if not a crime. One of the fac- 
tors that shaped public opinion in the North was 
the revelation of the treatment of prisoners at An- 
dersonville in Georgia, where, out of 50,000 
men, 13,000 died. The Southerners were then the 
guilty race. They must be kept down by military 
force until the end of time. They could not be 
permitted to rejoin the society of respectable citi- 
zens. Talk of non-fraternization, of reducing the 
South to a subsistence level, and the punishment 
of war criminals filled the air. Every Southerner 
was guilty of favoring slavery and rebellion, 
though it was known that thousands, like Robert 
E. Lee, had reluctantly taken up arms only because 
they thought it was their duty to their States. 

Andersonville was an atrocity. Those responsi- 
ble for it deserved punishment. We know now 
that Andersonville did not prove the depravity of 
the South. We know that by acting as though 
it did the North hurt itself and delayed recovery 
of the entire country. 

Today we are struggling to build a world com- 
munity. It is impossible that 125 million Ger- | 
mans and Japanese can be excluded from it. We 
are told that the development of transportation 
has brought us as close to Berlin as Richmond was 
to Washington. If this is so, then we have on an 
international scale the same task today that Lin- 
coln had in 1865. 

Ropert M. HUTCHINS 
President, University of Chicago”) 


1) Independent Journal of Finance and Trade. 
2) Convocation Address, 1945. 
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Low-rent housing projects present a serious 
challenge to Catholic agencies and for that mat- 
ter to all social welfare. Even the most casual 
contact with these projects reveals the vastness 
of the social ~problems which they present. In 
them are gathered together large numbers of 
families with very low standards of living. These 
standards cannot be lifted merely by putting the 
families in better homes. 

Every housing project calls for a real social 
program. If local housing authorities and hous- 
ing managers merely regard themselves as busi- 
ness agents they are bound to fail. We need not 
only a social program within a low-rent hous- 
ing project itself but also the closest collaboration 
between the project authorities and all the social 
agencies of the community .. . 

When one talks off the record to managers of 
low-rent housing projects they tell of the many 
problems of domestic relations, delinquency and 
community living they have. Pastors who have 
housing projects in their parishes, and are sensi- 
tive to their responsibilities, say they have more 
problems in these projects than in any of the pat- 
ishes where they previously labored. There is a 
great need for closer collaboration between hous- 
ing authorities and social agencies. There is an 
even greater need for more understanding and 
recognition of social problems by housing authori- 


a. The Catholic Charities Review") 


When I was a boy some of the farmers around 
the village in which I lived raised sugar cane. 
They sold their product to a small plant in the 
village engaged in making cane syrup. Those 
farmers would probably have stopped raising cane 
had they had to interpret and comply with pres- 
ent bureaucratic OPA rules in determining the 
price they were to charge. After several pages of 
_ preamble the OPA rule as to price gets down to 
this: “The producer (the farmer) is therefore en- 
titled to only that part of 4.5 cents which is equal 
to the portion that the net contents of the case, 312 
ounces, bears to 5 gallons, 640 ounces.” In the 
end the farmer is given this problem: “Multiply 
4875 by 4.5 (.4875 x 4.5 = 2.19375) and get 
the sum of 2.1938. I have not yet discovered 
whether or not that 2.1938 told the farmer what 
he is to charge, or for how much of his sugar cane. 
It all represents one of the countless funny rules 
the bureaucrats make for our guidance. 


“Grassroots” 
1) May, 1945, p. 113. 
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Fragments 


IVILIZATION is indeed a wonderful thing; 

it may some day accomplish the abolition of 
human misery—by blowing to atoms the majority 
of all human beings and laying waste a large part 
of the ‘earth. 


One of our Catholic sociologists remarks: “All 
of us must know the words ‘Socialist’ and ‘Com- 
munist’ have lost odium because they have been 
used so extravagantly in cases where they do not 
apply. People who would, at one time, have been 
indignant at them as slanders, now scorn them as 
silly abuse.” 


In his book on “The Disappearing Daily: 
Chapters in American Newspaper Evolution,” 
veteran Oswald Garrison Villard quotes Charles 
Merz of the New York Times: “The reason why 
Horace Greeleys are not writing editorials today 
is not the scarcity of Horace Greeleys but the dif- 
ficulty of finding people who will read them.” 


“Earth in God’s plan for us,” Margaret Mon- 
ro writes, “is to be a school and a fairly hard 
school, training us for our true life in Heaven. 
Undue hardship is of course no training, for it 
crushes and twists us. Capitalist industrialism 
fails by this test because imitation hell on earth is — 
not good training for Heaven. ‘The chief duty 
of any social order is first and foremost to fit men 
for Heaven.’ —‘‘Is this,” asks a writer in the Cath- 
olic News, of Port of Spain, ‘the first and fore- 
most aim of Beveridge, Dumbarton Oaks, or San 
Francisco 2?” 


With others, Msgr. Edward Hawks, of Phila- 
delphia, believes there is a call for a new crusade. 
This time it cannot be by force of arms. The 
world cannot stand more fighting. Catholics 
must arouse a consciousness of the eternal moral 
law. Like the early Christians we must live so 
that others will wish to share our heritage. 


The people of Asia, so William Philipps, our 
ambassador to India, informed the late President — 
Roosevelt on May 14, 1944, cynically regard this 
war as one between fascist and imperialist pow- 
ers. . ; 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Will For Peace 


aoe conference of the officers and standing 
committees of the Catholic Central Verein 
of America, which, bécause of the war, takes the 
place of the 90th annual convention, met at Mil- 
- waukee from August 9th to August the 12th, here- 
with adopts as one of its resolutions the mani- 
festo on the Will for Peace, prepared and pre- 
sented by the Most Rev. Bishop Aloisius J. 
Muench to a joint conference session of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union. 

The Conference calls the special attention of 
all branches and individual members to this docu- 
ment which supplements declarations adopted at 
the preceding 88th and 89th conventions and also 
‘deals with the problems of war, peace and recon- 
struction. 

The members of the Central Verein are ur- 
gently requested carefully to study, and discuss 
at their meetings, these statements—‘On Peace 
and Reconstruction” (Springfield), ‘“Nationalism 
and Internationalism’” (St. Paul), and “The Will 
for Peace” (Milwaukee). Based mainly on enun- 
ciations of the Holy Father and other authorities 
of the Church, they offer safe guidance through 
the labyrinth of the many contradictory ideas ad- 
vanced for the solution of the vast problems 
which confront society because of the complete 
disruption of international order due in large part 
to the disregard of the law of nations and inter- 
national law. 

Peace, a genuine, just and therefore lasting 
peace has been the leading motif of the declara- 
tions of the Catholic Central Verein these past 
few years. While fully conscious of the duties 
_ imposed on every loyal citizen by the exigencies 
of war and while we gave unstinted support and 
co-operation to help insure the victory of our coun- 
try, the Catholic Central Verein at the same time 
never lost sight of the fact that war is a sense- 
less effusion of blood and effort unless it leads 
to a genuine peace. 

There are at this time certain indications that 
the unprecedented world conflict, having en- 
dured for almost six years, will soon come to an 
end. This is most heartening for untold hun- 
dreds of millions of people, the victims of this 
_ devastating war. But the mere termination of the 
war does not necessarily usher in the reign of 


Procedure 


Action 


peace. As our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has 
said in\his most recent message, ‘From the ces- 
sation of hostilities to true and genuine peace, the 
road will be long and arduous, too long for the 
pent-up asperation of mankind starving for order 
and calm.” This, however, need not be regarded 
as entirely devoid of a good purpose. For, as the 
Holy Father assures us, “It is essential that the 
tempest of over-excited passions be first let sub- 
side,” before terms of conditions of peace be ne- 
gotiated. War engenders hatred, deep-seated 
hatred that dies slowly, because it continues to 
be nurtured by the sad spectacle of ruthless deva- 
station that remains long after active warfare has 
ceased. The very first prerequisite for an endur- 
ing peace is the abolition of hatred. Lurking sus- 
picion must give way to faith and confidence in 
international relations. Nations no less than in- 
dividuals must come to realize that they must be 
guided in their actions by a code of honor. Na- 
tional egoism must yield to the principle of the 
solidarity of peoples according to which the hu- 
man race is regarded as one great family of na- 
tions. 


While we are inspired with a new hope be- 
cause of the efforts recently made by the repre- — 
sentatives of fifty nations at San Francisco, we 
certainly are not unaware of the great deficiencies 
of the Charter that emanated from the Confer- 
ence. An honest appraisal of the San Francisco 
Charter must regard it as only a beginning. In 
its present form it is not a declaration of positive 
Christian principles. We are hopeful that in time 
the force of might, upon which the United Nations 
seem to rely at present for their plans to pacify 
and to build world harmony, will gradually yield 
to the force of right; that immutable principles of 
the moral law will inspire and direct international 
relationship instead of the illusions of utilitarian- 
ism. It is recognized that international organiza- 
tion is indispensable for world peace. But interna- 
tional organization is not effected by mere procla- 
mation. It must have a true and factual basis. 
This basis is the solidarity of the human race as 
professed by Christinity in terms of the common 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of 
God. Built upon this foundation, international 
organization will prove an enduring structure, 
blessed with the reign of peace, ‘““Peace’’—to quote 
the words of Pope Pius XII in his recent allocu- 
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tion to the Sacred College of Cardinals—worthy 
of the name; a peace founded and consolidated 
in sincerity and loyalty, in justice and charity; a 
peace of loyal and resolute intention to overcome 
or preclude those economic and social conditions 
which might, as they did in the past, easily lead 
to new conflict; a peace that can be approved by 
all right minded men of every people and every 
nation; a peace which future generations may tfe- 


Newman’s Centenary 


A Contrast 


N 1853 the author of “Loss and Gain” de- 

livered a series of lectures to the members of 
the Catholic Institute of Liverpool. They had to 
do with the “History of the Turks and its Rela- 
tion to Christianity,” and were published with this 
title in the following year. Newman, the cen- 
tenary of whose conversion the Catholics of Eng- 
land are about to commemorate, was outspoken 
in his opinion regarding the Turks, whom he con- 
sidered incorrigible enemies of Christian civiliza- 
tion. He devotes a good deal of space to the 
proof of the ruin the Turks brought on countries 
once extremely fertile and populous, but turned 
by them into virtual deserts. He quotes copiously 
from the works of travelers, who deplore the deso- 
lation they had witnessed in places where the 
very wilderness proved how rich was the soil they 
trod. Newman quotes a Protestant missionary, 
who wrote that “sitting down under a spreading 
walnut tree, by the side of a murmuring mill- 
stream, he was led by the charming woodland 
scenery around, to reflect upon that mysterious 
Providence, by which so beautiful a country has 
been placed under such a blightning government, 
in the hands of so ignorant and barbarous a peo- 
ple.” 

This, and numerous other quotations of a simi- 
lar kind, led Newman to compare the desolation 
of lands ruled by Turks with the conditions trav- 
elers found to exist in Italy. Having paused for 
a moment to speak of the Campagna of Naples, 
he goes on to the plain of Lombardy, and it is 
in the course of his exposition of the high state 
of cultivation found to exist in this part of Italy, 
he quotes from Alison “On Population” the fol- 
lowing statements: 


“An admirable terrace-cultivation, where art and 
industry have combined to overcome the obstacles 
of nature, has everywhere converted the slopes, 
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gard gratefully as the happy outcome of a sad 
period; a peace that may stand out throughout 
the centuries as a resolute step forward in the af- 
firmation of human dignity and of ordered lib- 


‘erty; a peace that may equal the Magna Charta, 


which ended the dark age of violence; a peace 
which, under the merciful guidance of God, may 
let us so make use of temporal prosperity that we 
may not forfeit eternal happiness.” 


naturally sterile and arid, into a succession of 
gardens, loaded with the choicest vegetable pro- 
ductions. A delicious climate there brings the 
finest fruits to maturity; the grapes hang in fes- 
toons from tree to tree; the song of the nightin- 
gale is heard in every grove; all nature seems to 
rejoice in the paradise which the industry of men 
has created. To this incomparable system of hor- 
ticulture, which appears to have been introduced 
into Europe by the warriors who returned from 
the Crusades, the riches and smiling aspect of Tus- 
cany and the mountain-region of Italy are chiefly 
to be ascribed; for nothing can be more desolate 
by nature than the waterless declivities, in general 
almost destitute of soil, on which it has been 
formed. The earth required to be brought in 
from a distance, retaining walls erected, the steep 
slopes converted into a series of gentle inclina- 
tions, the mountain-torrent diverted or restrained, 
and the means of artificial irrigation, to sustain 
nature during the long droughts of summer, ob- 
tained. By the incessant labor of centuries this 
prodigy has been completed, and the very stony 
sterility of nature converted into the means of 
heightening, by artificial means, the heat of sum- 
mer—no room is lost in these little but precious 
freeholds; the vine extends its tendrils along the 
terrace’ walls—in the corners formed by their 
meeting, a little sheltered nook is found, where 
fig-trees are planted, which ripen delicious fruit 
under their protection. The owner takes advant- 
age of every vacant space to raise melons and 
vegetables. Olives shelter it from the rains; so 
that, within the compass of a very small garden, 
he obtains olives, figs, grapes, pomegranates, and 
melons. Such is the return which nature yields 
under this admirable system of management, that 
half the crop of seven acres is sufficient in general 
for the maintenance of a family of five persons, 
and the whole produce supports them all in rus- 
tic affluence. Italy, in this delightful region, still 
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tealizes the glowing description of our classic 
historian three hundred years ago.”?) 

Having quoted this paragraph, Newman goes 
on to say the same author next observed “‘that 
this diligent cultivation of the rock accounts for 
what at first sight is inexplicable, viz., the vast 
population which is found, not merely in the 
valleys but over the greater part of the ridges 
of the Appennines, and the endless succession of 

_ villages and hamlets which are perched on the 
edge or summit of rocks, often, to appearance, 
scarcely accessible to human approach.” In fact, 
Alison adds, “‘the labor never ends, for, if a place 
goes out of repair, the violence of the rain will 
soon destroy it.” ‘Thus it is,’ Newman adds, 
“that parts of Palestine at present exhibit such 
desolate features to the traveler, who wonders 
how it ever could have been the rich land de- 
scribed in Scripture; till he finds that it was this 
sort of cultivation which made it what it was; 


Decentralization 


Co-operative Takes the Factory to 
the Land — 


HILE for a number of centuries before the 
nineteenth, guilds, in some countries, car- 

tied on co-operatively many an extensive venture, 
their attempts to meet the competition of Indus- 
trialism in the early nineteenth century by oper- 
ating a. productive enterprise co-operatively, failed. 
What the dying guilds were not able to accom- 
plish, co-operatives attempt and carry out ably in 
our days. Thus the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers have decided to engage in an industrial 
development program which would utilize farm 
crops and provide products used on the farm. No 
less than $2,500,000 is to be made available for 

_ this purpose. 

A start is to be made at Saskatoon, where a 
vegetable oil plant is to be constructed, capable 
of processing a thousand bushels of flax seed a 
day. But the same plant will also be able to 
handle sun flower seed. 

_ Other developments provided by the program 
are: ; 

1. A plant for production of glycol from wheat, 
capable of handling 2,000 bushels a day and using 

a process method developed by the National Re- 
~ search Council. 


1) Lectures, etc. Dublin, 1854, p. 155-156. 
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that this is what the Crusaders probably saw and 
imported into Europe and this that the ruthless 
Turks in great measure laid waste.” 

We have here the story of two peoples, two 
systems, two religions. The Turks abominated 
the plow and agriculture. The Church blessed the 
plow and taught the dignity of labor and the ob- 
ligation of cultivating the soil. Mother Earth was 
ever held in high respect by all Christian peoples 
and it remained for capitalism to exploit the gifts 
of nature, including land, regardless of moral 
considerations or the future. Mohammedans had 
no such guidance as the Orders, whose members 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of the soil. 
It was not the profit motive but the noble thought 
that labor was at the same time a penance, a 
means of salvation and the inevitable price man 
must pay for food and raiment, made of hus- 
bandry the noble vocation truly Christian people 
esteem so highly. 


2. A flour milling plant for processing all 
grains. 

3. Construction of grain handling and storage 
facilities to handle wheat and other grain and 
equipped to receive and ship grain. 

4, A feed mixing plant through which by-prod- 
ucts of various units in the development can be 
processed into prepared feeds for livestock. 


5. Warehouse facilities to serve the plants. 

Plans for the glycol plant have not been com- 
pleted, but consulting engineers have been asked 
to design a suitable plant with a capacity of 2,000 
bushels of wheat a day, officials said. On the 
other hand, the co-operative announced that its 
two-yeats investigation has disclosed production 
of fuel alcohol from grain at present prices is not 
a sound economic method. 

We have here an illustration of the possibility of 
taking the factory to the land and converting raw 
material into industrial products, without adding 
unnecessary shipping costs to the cost of produc- 
tion. This is not to the liking of capital, which 
profits from wasteful methods, as, for instance, 
when cotton is shipped to a distant spinning mill 
from Arkansas while millions of pounds are ulti- 
mately brought into the State in the shape of 
manufactured cotton goods of every kind. It is 
the farmer who pays the freight on the raw cot- 
ton and the manufactured cotton he needs for his 
person and his household. 
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Mutual Help 
How A Fishing Village Was Benefitted 


Te appears from an article published in Can- 
ada’s leading Catholic quarterly, Culture, co- 
operation among fishermen has had spectacular 
results in the Prince Edward Island. It is said by 
J. Wilfred Arsenault that one of the most remark- 
able cases of the influence of co-operation “as a 
factor in lifting a depressed community from the 
depths of poverty is found in the little fishing 
village of North Rustico” in the Island referred 
to. But, as the writer hastens to remark, co-opera- 
tion was not the only factor which accounts for 
the favorable results attained. 

“There was leadership of the highest order,” 
he says. “But without the co-operative tools to 
focus this leadership and to insure that the peo- 
ple got returns for everything that they produced, 
this community would not have been possible.” 
And continuing Mr. Arsenault states: “In 
North Rustico where 70 percent of the children 
had a positive reaction to the tuberculin test, 
where 75 percent of the families were on relief 
and where malnutrition and suffering were com- 
monplace, a program of study beginning in 1936 
led eventually to the formation of a credit union, 
a fishermen’s union and a co-operative store. To- 
day North Rustico, while not wealthy, is relative- 
ly prosperous. In addition to controlling their 
own credit, marketing and purchasing, the people 
of this community have built a modern _five- 
department school, with the most modern equip- 
ment, including radio in each classroom, domestic 
science and manual training. This building also 
contains a community hall seating five hundred 
people and having bowling alleys and recreation 
facilities in the basement. They have a garden 
project for fresh vegetables and a dozen or more 
other programs for community development.” 
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From the same account we learn that co-opera- 
tion in Prince Edward Island has been effective in 
fairly «prosperous as well as in depressed com- 
munities. It appears, however, that the co-opera- 
tive movement was carefully planned and the peo- 
ple educated for the beneficial development by 
the Co-operative Associations Act. With other 
words, in Prince Edward Island a program of 
adult education was carried on under the leader- 
ship of a non-partisan, non-sectarian Adult Edu- 
cation League, financed and encouraged by the 
Government. Its program was patterned after that 
of the movement which obtained its leadership 
from Antigonish, Nova Scotia. The League was 
organized in 1936 and a Credit Union Law was 
adopted the same year. Within two years over 
three hundred study clubs were functioning in the 
Province. A number of Credit Unions were or- 
ganized in 1936 and 1937, but the Co-operative 
Associations Act was not passed by the Legisla- 
ture until 1938. 

There were fifty Credit Unions in Prince Edward 
Island at the end of 1944; in the previous year 
forty-seven Credit Unions had 8058 members, or 
8.6 percent of the island’s total population. More- 
over, taking the total population of Prince Ed- 
ward Island into consideration, including children — 
as well as old people, more than one in twelve be- 
longs to one kind of co-operative or another. The 
fifty Credit Unions spoken of had accumulated 
$334,704 at the end of last year. 

Having presented more figures of a similar 
kind, Mr. Arsenault closes his article with the 
statement: “Behind these dry facts live the hopes 
and aspirations of the common people of the is- 
land, striving to secure through their humble ef- 
forts a just, secure and equitable economic and 
social system.’’+) . 


Co-operation in all of its various forms, en- 
gaged in by workingmen, has undoubtedly fos- 
tered among them faith in their ability and self- 
reliance. It may yet prove a stepping stone for 
the members of this class into an even greater 
sphere of economic action, due to the training co- 
operatives have granted them. 

According to the Maritime Co-Operator, the 
New Waterford Credit Union is ‘“‘an outstand- 
ing example of what workingmen can do to build 
themselves a source of credit.” They organized 


the undertaking in the years of the depression, 


_when a good many people were of the impression 


that it was impossible for industrial workers to 
save anything. ‘Look at it today,” says the Mari- 
time Co-O perator, “they have shares of $224,000 
with 2779 members.” . 

To boot, the New Waterford Credit Union has 
established a record of constructive social effort 
and educational work, it is said. 3 


1) Loc. cit. Quebec, June, 1945. Pp. 232-350. 


A Rural Problem 


A Farmer Speaks His Mind 
A COMMUNICATION, addressed by one of 


our members, a western farmer, to the rep- 
resentative of his congressional district, deals 
largely with the present international situation 
and the various aspects of the promises made to 
the people and the hopes raised in their minds by 
_ the Atlantic Charter, etc. But towards the end 
of his letter this farmer speaks of personal affairs 
which have a bearing on the food situation ex- 
isting in our country at present. He states: 

“About ten days ago I spoke to members of 
the Local Draft Board and asked them could not 
ty son, twenty-two years old, be excused from 
taking his physical examination at this busy time 
of the year? Could he not be spared to help me 
operate the farm? I was told, in reply, the Board 
could do nothing for me, that my son would have 
to take his physical examination. In fact, they 
said that after harvest every farm boy within the 
age limit, if physically fit, would be taken, ‘un- 
less you farmers raise so much hell that Congress 
will do something about the matter.’”’ 

In explantion of his position our member wrote 
his Congressman: “I am farming 680 acres; 580 
acres consist of good tillable land. About 500 
acres in crop this year. Usually we have 35 head 
of cattle and raise some 140 head of hogs annu- 
ally. I am 58 years old, have worked hard all my 
life, and I am nearly worn out. How will it be 


Health 
Our Daily Bread 


O other references regarding deterioration of 

bread in recent times, published in these col- 
umns, we now add the closing statement of an 
article on that important item of diet by David 
C. Dunne, published in the Living Parish. 

“A friend, recently returned from a Retreat at 
the Trappist Monastery in Kentucky,” so the in- 
formation reads, “sings a glowing paean on the 
_ life-giving properties of the whole wheat bread 
served there. It is his belief that this bread 1s 
largely responsible for the splendid health of 
these heroic men whose diet is otherwise re- 
stricted. 

Possibly our readers may remember what Gen- 
eral von Steuben is said to have told one of his 
American friends, that he attributed the good 

health of the Prussian soldiers in the days of the 
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possible for me, let me ask, to Operate this farm 
and take care of the live stock, if my twenty-two 
year old son is taken into the Army? That would 
leave el the twelve year old boy and a fourteen 
year old girl with me and my wife on the land.” 

Continuing his informative letter, the writer 
states: “It is not my intention to raise hell with 
you, because I feel that you have an understanding 
and sympathetic view of the situation now con- 
fronting us farmers. But I am writing to ask and 
to urge you, and other members of both Houses 
of the Congress, do something, if at all possible, 
to remedy the situation. The United States can- 
not carry on the war without food; and it will be 
utterly impossible for us-farmers to produce what 
is so vitally necessary if all our help is to be tak- 
en from us: Moreover, we, who have large fami- 
lies, were ridiculed and laughed at and held in 
contempt by most of the so-called enlightened, 
better class! But now these same large families 
provide the men to fight the battles to save the 
hides of those who refused to have families.” 

This family’s oldest son has been with the 
armed forces since October 15, 1942; he is now 
in the Pacific theater of war. Another son, who 
had reached his eightenth birthday recently, was 
inducted into the service on July 1, while a 
daughter is a Cadet Nurse in training. So he is 
certainly doing his share to provide the man pow- 
er the nation is in need of to conduct its military 
campaigns, 


Seven Years War to the sound quality of the 
bread they were supplied with. Let us add that 
Father Sebastian Kneipp, the well-known cham- 
pion of sane living, recommended a bread made 
from wheat bruised or rough-ground. Moreover, 
the dough was not raised with yeast, nothing but - 
a bit of salt was added. Nevertheless bread thus 
made is not alone exceedingly wholesome but also 
more pallatable than the bread produced from 
desecrated wheat in bread factories. 


Back in the days of the depression, an investi- 
gation conducted by the Senate committee on ag- 
ticulture established the fact that the price of 
wheat is not the controlling factor in the price of 
bread. The prices of other ingredients entering 
into the making of bread, together with labor 
and distribution costs, outweigh the cost of flour. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


OP Meadow,” G. K. Chesterton’s house at 
Beaconsfield, has been bought by the Con- 
verts’ Aid Society as a temporary place of resi- 
dence for convert clergy and their families imme- 
diately after their reception into the Church. 
Archbishop Griffin who suggested the scheme has 
given $4000 towards the purchase. The Society is ap- 
pealing to the public for its help and hopes to have the 
total sum subscribed by the end of this year. 


A NEW Catholic political party known as the 
Center for Political Conduct has been formed 
in the Netherlands, for which the plans were laid 
during the occupation. -The party issued a new, 
broad program and called upon members of that 
faith to take an active interest in the reconstruc- 
tion of Holland. The party was suspended by the 
Nazis during the occupation. 

Urging the publication of a new party organ, the pro- 
gram stressed the necessity for rebuilding the country 
materially and spiritually, which, it asserted, can be 
done only if all Holland is united to a constructive pro- 


gram. Catholics, it added, should play a leading role in 
this work. 


eee first National Congress of the Spanish 

Sea Apostolate was held recently at Panjon, 
near Vigo, where a vast church, the Temple Vo- 
tivo del Mar, has been erected as a National Sea 
Shrine. The Spanish Apostleship of the Sea has 
been placed under the patronage of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, on whose Feast Day blessings of 
the ships are held at various ports with impressive 
ceremonies. 


The Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon has nominated Fr. 
_ Enda MacVeigh, O.P., as Hon. Port Chaplain for the 
seamen visiting Lisbon. Fr. Armando has been ap- 
pointed for work among the Portuguese fishermen in 
_ the Newfoundland and Greenland cod fisheries and also 
in the Fisheries School at Lisbon. 


(Geis in all parts of the world realize 

the need and obligation of drawing closer to- 
gether and of participating in Catholic Action. 
Some 10,000 Catholics from Cochin and Travan- 
core attended the All-Kerala Catholic Congress 
at Kanjirapally (Central Travancore), in South 
India, from May 7 to 9. A pavilion was erect- 
ed to accommodate 5,000 and several thousands 
remained outside. The Bishop of Calicut, Dr. 
Proserpio, presided, and on May 6 he opened the 
new building for the Library and Reading Room 
of the local Catholic Action Center. The Con- 
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gress flag was hoisted the same evening by the 
Bishop of Kottayam. 

The. opening session of the Congress took place on 
May 7, and after a welcome speech by the President of 
the Reception Committee and the reading of messages 
of the Apostolic Delegate and others, including the 
Mayor of Bombay, Bishop Proserpio delivered the Presi- 
dential Address. 


BY means of lectures, newspaper and maga- 
zine atticles, and books, Fr. Bernard Huss, of 
Mariazell Institute, Soath Africa, has promoted 
education and agriculture among the natives. He 
has labored consistently in the cause of co-opera- 
tion. Quite recently the Mission Secretary of the 
Anglican African Missions, Church Missionaty 
Society, of London, has paid Fr. Huss the follow- 
ing compliment: 

“I was immensely interested to get recent news of 
Father Huss. All my interest in a rural approach to 
our missionary work took its inspiration from those 
early text books of his, which I found far more ilumi- 
nating than any of the standard works obtained from 
the London publishing houses. May he be long spared 
to continue his work and service to African students.” 

During the month of July, Fr. Huss lectured at a 


Winter School for African Co-operatives, conducted at 
Durban, Natal. 


Personalia 


AP mark the centenary of Cardinal Newman’s 

reception into the Church—on Oct. 9, 1845— 

the Newman Association is organizing a national 

congress, to take place at Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor, during the week August 18-25. 

A week-end meeting will also be held in Birming- 


ham in October to commemorate the actual day of Car- 
dinal Newman’s reception into the Church. 


Famine 


We a shortage of food threatening large 
parts of Europe, the report of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry into the Bengal famine of a few 
years ago appears particularly interesting. It esti- 
mates the mortality due to the shortage of rice at 
about 1,500,000 and traces the material cause 
even more to the deficiency in the winter rice crop 
of 1942 than to the loss of imports from Burma. 
It stresses in its criticisms chiefly the “disastrous” 
decision of the Central Government of New Del- 
hi to decontrol prices in March 1943, and to re- 
turn to unfettered free trade, together with the 
delay in planning the movement of supplies from 
surplus provinces and in introducing rationing. 
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_The Bengal Government, on its side, lacked fore- 
sight and was dilatory and inefficient. A plain-spoken 
paragraph calls for the punishment of corrupt officials 
both high and low, and points out that the Bengal 
health service was even in normal times wholly inade- 
quate. Among the recommendations is a suggested 
system of monopoly purchase of food grains and the 
development of co-operative societies as part of the 
procurement system. 


Bom bing 


HE Peace Committee of Great Britain’s So- 

ciety of Friends has issued a statement de- 
claring that the wholesale bombing of Japan “is 
no less iniquitous than that which took place in 
Germany” and that “it involves us in the degra- 
dation of Western civilizaton.” 

It adds: ‘It may stamp upon the Japanese people the 
military might of the West; and it will also stamp upon 
them the standard of conduct adopted by Christian na- 
tions. We do not believe that such bombing will con- 


tribute to a peaceful and democratic solution of the 
problem of the Pacific.” 


The Governors’ Conference 


peas and public pay little attention to what 

may develop into a new institution capable of 
exercising influence on public life of the Nation, 
the annual Governors’ Conference. Since May 
13, 1908, when its first session was called to order 
in the East Room of the White House by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, the Conference has been 
a dynamic force in the improvement of state gov- 
ernment, the development of effective methods of 
interstate co-operation, and the furtherance of the 
ideals and purposes of the union of the states. In 
this critical year, the 37th annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, conducted on Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, considered problems of war 
and reconstruction and the continuing problems 
of state government. 


The Conference has a permanent office and pub- 
lishes a monthly, State Government. 


Strikes ; 
Bee T is the perversion of a right derived 


from the natural law, is frequently abused. 
The men engaged ‘in the cattle killing division of 
the Toronto plant of Canada Packers complained 
that the foreman was giving them too much to do 
and when five cattle were brought in a quarter of 
an hour before closing time 24 men walked out. 
Four men stayed on the job and processed the cat- 
tle. Next day the men who had walked out de- 
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manded that the four men who had stayed on 
promise that in similar citcumstances again they 
would walk out. One of the men refused to give 
the promise. The Union then asked that this man 
be transferred to another department and later it 
reported\to the Company that he had been ex- 
pelled from the Union, and should therefore be 
discharged from the employment of the Company. 

The Company replied that the man had simply done 
his duty whereas the 24 men who had walked out had 
broken their agreement with the Company. The Union 
then switched back to its demand that he be transferred 
to another Department. The Company wanted the 
whole question to be referred to a Joint Committee to 
sift out the facts. But to this the Union would not 


agree. In fact, the strike threatened to spread to other 
cities of Canada. 


HE Christian Trade Unions Federation of 

France—a body led by Catholics—has adopt- 
ed a unique attitude towards the series of strikes 
which have been taking place in France as a pro- 
test against lack of food, insufficient- wages and 
high black market prices which draw big quanti- 
ties of food from the open market. The Federa- 
tion proclaims its recognition of the urgent need 
of reform, but insists that long strikes can only 
aggravate the crisis. So it advocates “symbolic” 
strikes not exceeding a day. 


This attitude, its leaders explain, is inspired by the 
Christian principle that the general well-being cannot 
be entirely sacrificed even if the grievances of a whole 
class are justified. The newly regained liberty of the 
workers, it is held, must be used in a constructive sense 
if it is to serve its purpose. 


"White Neighborhood’ 


A 24-YEAR-OLD tuling legalizing contracts in 
which neighbors agree not to sell property 
to Negroes was upheld by the United States. Su- 

reme Court. This court of last resort refused 
to disturb the rule and, in effect, re-emphasized 
the principle by refusing to review an appeal filed 
by a woman, whose deed to property in a so- 
called “white neighborhood” was ordered set 
aside by the District of Columbia. Whites in- 
volved sued on the basis of a covenant entered 
into in 1925. 


The high court first ruled that such restrictive agree- 
ments were valid private contracts in another District 
of Columbia case in 1921. Counselors for the plain- 
tiff contended that enforcement of the covenants is re- 
pugnant to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and deprives Negroes of adequate and fit hous- 


ing. 
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Students’ Subsidies 


jouw sum of $75,000 has been included in the 
estimates of the Quebec Provincial Depart- 
ment of Health to aid needy students studying 
medicine, it was announced by Dr. Albiny Pa- 
quette, Minister of Health, at the closing dinner 
held for the graduating class in the Faculty of 
Medicine of Laval University earlier in the spring. 

Such aided students will be expected to go after 


graduation to rural areas which are now deprived of 
medical aid. 


Sex Instruction 


cae was none other than Britain’s Co-operative 

Party adopted a resolution at the conference 
conducted at Scarborough favoring the introduc- 
tion of sex instruction in the school curriculum. 
A Catholic delegate from Fleetwood opposed 
adoption, but in vain. He said in part: 

“If you wish to train a child’s mind and give it sound, 
reasoned principles through the school curriculum, then 
lay stress on the necessity for instruction in moral vit- 
tue. Teach children the virtue of holy purity, ‘to keep 
oneself unspotted from this world.’ 

“Leave sex instruction to the parents. It’s their job 
‘and nobody else’s. It should be given at the right time, 
in the right place and by the right person. The right 
place is the home, the right person is the parent and 
the parent will decide the right time.” 


Social Security Abused 


SCE Missouri began giving old age assist- 
ance, its share of financing the social security 
program has jumped from $12,350,271 during 
the 1935-1936 biennium to a total of $38,033,616 
for the last two-year period, while virtually noth- 
ing has been accomplished to keep these expendi- 
tures from getting wholly out of line. In its 
‘original budget request for the 1945-1946 bi- 
‘enium, the State Social Security Commission re- 
quested $54,771,783 from the General Revenue 
fund, ot 68.7 percent of estimated available re- 
-ceipts after the schools received their customary 
‘third. 

Through lien and recovery legislation, the Missouri 
Public Expenditure Survey is hopeful of curbing the 
ever-mounting cost of the State’s social security pro- 
gtam, as well as the cost of the entire state govern- 
-ment. It is claimed that Missouri, with such a law 
in force, would have collected $1,350,000 in 1944, had 


it approached average recoveries for the ten States hay- 
ing the most successful recovery laws. 
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Government Workshop 


CCORDING to an announcement issued by 
Saskatchewan’s Bureau of Publication leath- 
er and felt footwear, and also other leather- 
goods, are to be manufactured in a plant estab- 
lished at Regina by the provincial Government. 
The shop, located in the McColl Frontenac Building, 
represents an investment of $100,000. It is expected 
that the initial number of workers, 50, will be increased 
to 100 whenever the plant attains its maximum pro- 
ductive capacity. 


The Machine 


jee the coal fields near Wilmington, Ill., there is 
in use a 32 cu. yd. aluminum shovel dipper. 
Built by the Marion Steam Shovel Company and 
owned by the Northern Illinois Coal Corp., the 
mammoth dipper is used to strip the overburden 
from veins of coal. Since it was built nine years 
ago, the aluminum dipper has moved 54,000,000 
cu. yds. of earth, the equivalent of 90,000,000 
tons! It is used along with three other, but 
smaller, aluminum dippers in the same coal fields; 
and the four dippers have, over the past ten years, 
moved enough material which, if put into trains, 
would make 31,857 train loads, each train about 
one mile long. 

The Midland Electric Coal Corp., Farmington, Ill. 
has six aluminum shovel dippers in service—some of 
them as long as ten years. These six, ranging in size 
from 4 cu. yds. to 22 cu. yds., have moved more than 
82,000,000 cu. yds. of material. ‘‘Aluminum dippers,” 
said H. W. Brentz, master mechanic of the Midland 
Corporation, “should have an increasingly important 
place in stripping, due to their lighter weight, which, 


of course, permits a larger dipper with the resulting 
greater pay load.” 


Farmers’ Forums 


eae to the report submitted to the 

Conference on Adult Education, conducted 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, earlier in the summer, 
nearly 1,000 forum groups were active last winter 
in various parts of Canada. “The total number of 
meetings held by these groups was 10,300. More 
than 80 different kinds of action projects under 
way were reported at the end of the season. A 
third of the groups reported their particular 
project completed while 28 percent were still 
under way and 32 percent were planning definite 
projects for the future. 


One of the outstanding activities reported to the con- 
vention was the interest taken by Nova Scotia groups 


“in the development of veterinary services in the couh- 


ties of the province. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. AND NOTES 


BEGINNINGS OF CATHOLICITY 
IN THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, 
OHIO 
(1833-1849) 

(Concluded) 


URING 1841, the people of Columbus re- 

ceived in addition to the visits of Father 
Young, who did not speak German, also those of 
German priests, Mathias Wiirtz, of Holy Trinity, 
Cincinnati, on October 9th, of Father Henni, of 
the same church in Cincinnati, on October 20th, 
of Father Shorb, of Doylestown, on October 24th, 
and of Father Gallinger, of Zanesville, at Christ- 
mas. On November the 21st, 1841, Bishop Pur- 
cell held services in the church in Columbus and 
in the evening gave a lecture in the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, which he continued every evening 
during the week. In the latter part of the same 
week Father Henni arrived in Columbus and on 
Sunday, November the 28th, both the Bishop and 
Father Henni conducted services. In the evening 
Father Henni preached a German sermon in the 
Court House. 

In the Spring of 1842 Father Young expressed 
the desire to take up his residence in Columbus, 
provided the congregation were willing to build 
a parish-house. His wishes were promptly com- 
plied with and the house was ready for occupa- 
tion by the. 1st of April of the following year, 
1843. Five weeks earlier, on February 25, 1843, 
the Bishop had sent to Columbus the Rev. Wil- 
liam Schonat to assist Father Young during Lent 
and Eastertide. 

A few weeks after Easter Father Schonat an- 
nounced to the congregation his departure, but 
the people addressed a petition to Bishop Purceli 
to have Father Schonat permanently stationed at 
Columbus. Bishop Purcell readily granted the 
request, and thus Father William Schonat became 
the first resident priest of Columbus. About the 
10th of May he moved into the house originally 
built for the accommodation of Father Young. 
‘The latter was consecrated Bishop of Erie, Pa., in 
1854, and died in 1866. Father John Martin 
Henni, who had also labored in Columbus, was 
‘consecrated Bishop of Milwaukee in 1844 and 
died as Archbishop of that See in 1881. 


Father William Schonat was born January the 
6th, 1813, at Strehlen, Silesia, in the Diocese of 
Breslau, Germany, and ordained priest on Match 
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31, 1838. He labored for four years in his na- 
tive Diocese as assistant priest. In 1842 he was 
transferred to Wiirben near Schweidnitz and in 
1842 he ‘emigrated to America, arriving in Cin- 
cinnati in January or February, 1843. 

When Father Schonat was given charge of the 
congregation of Columbus, the church was too 
small for the congregation, and on Sundays and 
Holydays he was obliged to say two Masses. The 
first undertaking Father Schonat granted his at- 
tention was the establishment of a parochial 
school. A society was organized to further this 
work and before long a frame building was 
erected on the church lot to serve as a school. It 
was the first parochial school in the city of Co- 
lumbus and was taught by laymen. 

Father Young remained at Lancaster and at- 
tended also Logan and some smaller stations, 
while Father Schonat had charge of Delaware and 
Marion, and visited at irregular times other Ger- 
man settlements far and wide. The two priests 
became intimate friends and frequently exchanged 
their missions, Father Young attending to the 
English-speaking portion of Father Schonat’s con- 
gregations and Father Schonat looking after the 
Germans in Father Young’s missions. 

On June the 6th, 1844, the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, Bishop Purcell confirmed. 55 persons in St. 
Remigius Church in Columbus. By request of 
the bishop, Father Schonat accompanied him on 
his tour of visitation through the eastern and 
northern part of Ohio. In the absence of Father 
Schonat, the Rev. John Baptist Emig, a Jesuit pro- 
fessor at St. Francis Xavier College in Cincin- 
nati, ©) was in charge of the congregation of Co- 
lumbus almost the entire month of July. The 
name of Rev. J. Senez, of Newark, Ohio, also ap- 
pears in the church records during that time. 

Shortly after his return, in September, Father 
Schonat announced to his congregation the neces- 
sity of building a larger church. On September 
the 10th, 1844, an additional lot was bought for 
$600. At a meeting on December 8, 1844, it was 
decided to build a church, 115 by 62 feet and 40 
feet high. 

A building committee was elected by the con- 
5) Father John Baptist Emig was born July 26, 
1808, at Bensheim in Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, ar- 
rived in the United States September 24, 1832, or- 
dained priest in 1840 (Mueller, Schematismus, St. 


Louis, Mo., 1882, p. 32). He died at Conewago, Pa, 
in the year 1889. 


+ 
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gregation, consisting of two Irish and eight Ger- 
man men. The Messrs. Ad. Weisberger and H. 
Benedict Lutz donated all timber for the roof and 
gallery. A day was appointed to cut the lum- 
ber; the men began work at two o'clock in the 
morning, cut down and trimmed the timber, and 
hauled it to the building lot in the evening. The 
building contains 800,000 bricks and the original 
cost of the structure amounted to $10,000. 

The edifice was dedicated on January 16, 1848, 
under the title of the HOLY CROSS and the old 
title of St. Remigius was dropped. This was 
done to comply with the wishes of the pastor, 
Father Schonat. Bishop Purcell officiated at the 
ceremonies of dedication, assisted by Father Scho- 
nat and the Fathers Young, of Lancaster, and 
Junker, of Dayton, and the Fathers James Fred- 
erick Wood of St. Patrick’s Church, Cincinnati, 
later Archbishop of Philadelphia, and Clement 
Hammer of the German Holy Trinity Church, 
also of Cincinnati. Father Schonat sang his last 
High Mass in Holy Cross Church on the first an- 
niversary of its dedication (January 16, 1849), 
and was immediately succeeded by Father Cas- 
par Henry Borgess (ordained in Cincinnati on De- 
cember 10, 1848).°) 

Bishop James Joseph Hartley writes: “Father 
_ Schonat continued as pastor of the congregation 
(of Holy Cross) until the new church was com- 
pleted, when he resigned and returned to Ger- 
many, where he died in 1882 at a ripe old 
age.”") Every statement in this account is wrong. 
Father Schonat did not resign and return to Ger- 
many; he was transferred from Columbus to 
Cincinnati, where he was appointed pastor of 
the Holy Trinity Church (German). The Wahr- 
heits Freund, of Cincinnati, under date of No- 
vembet 1, 1849, carried the following notice: 
“On the occasion of the recent episcopal visitation 
the Very Rev. Bishop was accompanied by the 
Rev. Schonat of Holy Trinity Church in Cincin- 
nati and the Rev. Lamy of St. Mary’s Church, 
Covington, Ky. On October the 6th (1849) vis- 
itation was held in St. Francis de Sales Church in 
Newark, where 11 persons were confirmed, 
among them three converts. On October 14th the 


6) Taylor, Will. Alex. Centennial History of Colum- 
bus and Franklin County, Ohio, vol. I, Chicago & Co- 
lumbus, 1909, p. 199, and Lee, Alfred E. History of 
the City of Columbus, vol. II, New York & Chicago, 
1892, pp. 639-641; this part is written by the Rev. Den- 
is A. Clarke. 

7) Diocese of Columbus: History of Fifty Years, 
1868-1918, p. 171. The foregoing sketch of the Begin- 
nings of Catholicity in the City of Columbus is taken 
from Bishop Hartley’s work, pp. 159-171. 
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new church of St. Vincent de Paul in Mount Ver- 
non was dedicated. Father Schonat sang the 
High Mass and the Bishop preached in the morn- 
ing and the evening. In the morning 24 persons 
were confirmed, five or six of them converts. The 
church, 56 by 40 feet, is nicely located and built 
of brick. The following Tuesday St. Luke’s 
Church in Danville was visited and 62 persons 
confirmed, among them also some converts.” 


The Wahrheits-Freund reported on April 18, 
1850, what follows: “Last Tuesday, April 16, 
1850, the Rev. Mr. Schonat, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church of this city, left on a trip to 
Germany, where he intends to revisit friends and 
relations after an absence of twelve years (s7c, ac- 
tually only seven) years. He intends to return to 


-America and his congregation the coming fall. 


May God grant him a happy voyage.” Under 
date of July 25, 1850, the Wahrheits-Freund te- 
ported that Rev. Schonat arrived safely and in 
good health at Namur in Belgium and took din- 
ner, in company of Bishop Timon, of Buffalo, 
with the Bishop of Namur on June the 14th.” 
Father Schonat did return and again took 
charge of Holy Trinity Church. Two years later 
he met with a great misfortune: Holy Trinity 
Church, the oldest cf the German Catholic 
churches of Cincinnati, burnt down to the 
ground, on Monday, August 29, 1852; the entire 
church and parish-house and the roof of the 
school building were destroyed by the flames. On 
Sunday, April 24, 1853, the corner-stone was laid 
for the new church with great solemnity. 
However, the exciting times following the dis- 
aster were too much for the nerves of the pastor, 
Father Schonat. So it was quite understandable 
that he should have decided to return to his na- 
tive diocese. On May 19, 1853, the Wahr- 
heits-Freund printed the following informa- 
tion:”"On the 12th of this month, 1853, the Rev. 
William Schonat, pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
of this city, left Cincinnati to board the steamer 
HERMAN on the 21st in order to return to his 
native land in the diocese of Breslau (Germany). 
Holy Trinity Church loses in him a zealous and 
pious pastor, a lovable shepherd and guide of 
souls, and the Diocese a zealous and nevet-tired 
laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. Four and a 
half years he has presided over Holy Trinity 
Church and for more than ten years he has been 
actively engaged in missionary work, partly in Co- 
lumbus, partly here, and partly in outlying places. 
These labors have shattered his otherwise good 
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onstitution to such an extent that he has decided 
‘© return to his native land to restore his health. 
His departure has caused great regrets to his nu- 
nerous friends, whom he has gained both here 
and in Columbus by his active zeal, his genuine 
siety and affability in dealing with people. Many 
<ind wishes will follow him.’ To this welfare 
n0tice is appended the following poem: 


So eile dem erwiinschten Ziele entgegen! 
Glick auf zur Fahrt in’s Land der alten Welt! 

Zum Segel nimm Dir Gottes micht’gen Segen, 

Sein Wille sei’s, der’s Steuerruder hilt! 

Getragen von Gebeten 

Durch Wetter Sturm und Néthen, 

Geschiitzt wie’s Kindlein in Maria’s Schoss, 

Begriiss das Land—und gliicklich sei dein Loos! 


Translated, in rugged prose, the poem thus: 


Now hasten towards the desired goal! 

Best wishes for the voyage into the Land of the Old 
World! 

For Sail take God’s mighty blessing, 

His Will may be at the helm. 

Carried by prayers 

Through storm and stress and perils, 

Protected like the Child in Mary’s lap 

Greet the land—and happiness be thy lot! 


The first school building erected by Father 


Schonat in Columbus, in 1843, was discarded five 
years later, when the old church was converted 
nto a school, with all rooms on one floor. ‘This 
school, fitted up by Father Schonat, was in use till 
the year 1871, when the present three-story struc- 
ure was erected. The first teachers of those 
schools were laymen, first Mr. Dangler, then Mr. 
Dominic Weiler and J. Behlen, all of whom may 
ave taught during the time of Father Schonat, 
ecause the early German school teachers were a 
rather roving lot of men. No less than seven 
eachers were active in Holy Cross school in Co- 
umbus from 1843 till 1856. The church built by 
Father Schonat is still in use after 97 years. His 
successor, Fr. Caspar Henty Borgess, was made 
Bishop of Detroit in 1871 and died in 1890. 

On his return to Breslau, Father Schonat re- 
eived his appointment as pastor of Oels in Sile- 
ja, on January 31, 1855, and in 1871 he was ap- 
ointed pastor of Furstenau in Silesia, where he 
lied on January 4, 1879, at the age of 66 years less 


wo days.®) 
JoHN M. LEeNnuart, O.F.M.Cap. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


8) These biographical dates were graciously sup- 
ick by the archivist of the Archdiocese of Breslau 
nm a letter addressed to the author dated February 


6,-1939. 
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Collectanea 


HERE has come to the CV Library a copy of 

Father Gallitzin’s “Letter to a Protestant 
Friend,’ the well-known continuation of the mis- 
sionary’s earlier volume on the “Defense of Cath- 
olic Principles.” The book is not, however, a copy 
of the original edition. It was published, prob- 
ably in the seventies or eighties of the last centu- 
ty, by the Christian Press Association Publishing 
Company of New York and San Francisco, Calif. 


Unfortunately, the title page bears no year 
nor are reasons for its publication at so late a 
day indicated by as much as a word even. Nor 
have we any information regarding the Christian 
Press Association. But we do not believe this 
edition of the book bears out Daniel Sargeant’s 
contention, who says in his volume on “Mitri, 
or, The Story of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gal- 
litzin (1770-1840), that “his pamphlets, with 
the exception of ‘Defense of Catholic Principles,’ 
were printed but once during Mitri’s life and have 
been printed since only for their antiquarian in- 
terest.”1) The Christian Press Association’s re- 
print of the ‘Letter’ was evidently undertaken 
with an apologetical motive in mind. 


The issue of the Wahrheits-Freund of Sep- 
tember 6, 1849, carries the following -adver- 
tisement: “The position of school teacher and 
sexton of this place has become vacant through 
the death of our former, highly esteemed teacher. 
For this reason the undersigned, in the name of 
and authorized by the Trustees, invites all persons 
who feel competent to fill this position, to report 
to the parish-house of Minster, Auglaize County, 
Ohio, not later than September the 10th. , The 
congregation will pay for the two positions an- 
nually $225. Teaching is scheduled for ten 
months. Besides the customary qualifications of 
a teacher, sufficient knowledge of English for 
teaching of this language is also required. 

“Among prospective candidates one will be pre- 
ferred who can play the organ; for such service 
the congregation will pay an additional salary. 

“Dive | Poeschinieder, secretary: 

“Minster, August 18, 1849.” 

The church and school at Minster, Ohio, was 
first erected in 1835. It is a remarkable feature 
of this advertisement that the Trustees, and xot 
the pastor, hired the school teacher and sexton. 


1) Loe. cit., no year, New York, p. 203. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Simon, Rev. A., O.M.I. Pastoral Spanish. De Maze- 
nod Scholasticate, San Antonio, Tex. 504 p. 

National Liturgical Week, 1944. The Liturgical Con- 
ference, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 166 p. 
Price $1.50. } 

Scally, Sister Mary Anthony, R.S.M. Negro Catholic 
Writers, 1900-1943. Walter Romig & Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., 1945. 152 p. Price 
$2.20. 

La Liberation de la classe ouvriere. 
Populaire. Montreal, Canada. 
15 sous. 


L’Ecole Sociale 
3325p Price 


Reviews 


Richter, Werner: Re-Educating Germany. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxv, 
227. $3.50. 


HE author of this book was the Under-Secretary of 

the Prussian Ministry of Education during the Wei- 
mar period. As such he brings to the task at hand 
the unique experience of a man intimately acquainted 
with the problems and the experiments of yesterday, 
out of which the solutions of tomorrow will have to 
be evolved. Dr. Richter rightly places his subject with- 
in the wider framework of the reconstruction of Ger- 
many and Europe, and his chapter, entitled ‘“What To 
Do With Germany,” contains an excellent contribution 
to that problem. Few will quarrel with his statement, 
“One cannot simultaneously enslave a people and edu- 
cate it for freedom” (p. 127). Throughout the book, 
Richter argues quietly, and his language is subdued. 
When he chooses to take issue with the literary repre- 
sentatives of Vansittartism, however, his phrases strike 
home with vigor, and his diction is brilliant. Take, for 
example, this characterization of Vansittart’s Lessons 
of My Life, (p. 218): “The paradoxical exaggerations 
and prejudices of the book are not made clearer and 
mote convincing by the mixture of superstition, sarcasm, 
and charm through which they are expressed.” 


Dr. Richter’s practical suggestions deserve our utmost 
attention, but should be examined critically one by one. 
His wholesale condemnation of Germany's elementary 
school teachers (paralleled only by his bitter denunci- 
ation of the students of the Weimar period) causes him 
to demand mass dismissals, and the substitution of 
women for men teachers. Some of us would disagree 
with him as much in his diagnosis of the case as in his 
prescription for a remedy. This reviewer's experiences 
are limited to Catholic teachers, but not one of those 
with whom I was acquainted deserve Richter’s condem- 
nation; several of them have shown great, even though 
unostentatious, bravery under Nazi rule. Other details 
should be taken up in specialized periodicals, and I 
hope that Catholic educators will not miss the chance 
to make their contribution in regard to the suggestions 
made by Dr. Richter and others. First of all, however, 
they should study Richter’s book. They will derive 
keen intellectual pleasure from reading it even though 
they may disagree with some of its conclusions. 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 
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, Raphael M. A Documented History of the 
see CEreciacdtn Order. Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Washington, D. C. pp. XXXIV, 1028. $7.50. 


The history of the Franciscan Order by the Rev. 
Father Huber, of the Catholic University, fills a real 
need. -It is the best history of the great Order not only 
in English but in any other language. Father Huber, 
a pupil of the late historian of the popes, the Dr. Lud- 
wig Pastor, has proved by this work that he is a worthy 
disciple of a great master. What the Dr. Pastor is in 
the field of papal historiography, Father Huber is in 
the field of the history of the Franciscan Order: he is 
the Pastor of Franciscan History. He spent thirty years 
on the production of this work which in fact is only 
the first volume carrying the histery from St. Francis 
up to the year 1517. Three other volumes will follow. 

The history of the Franciscan Order has many pit- 
falls. Father Huber had avoided them alli by strictly 
adhering to the principles laid down by Pope Pius X 
in 1909. The official name of the Sons of St. Francis 
is Friars Minor. At present the Order is divided into 
three branches: The Conventuals, the Friars Minor, 
commonly called Franciscans, and the Capuchins. The 
original stem comprises the Conventuals. In the four- 
teenth century the Observants broke away from the Con- 
ventuals and until the year 1897 went by the name of 
Friars Minor Observants, but the people in modern 
times called them simply Franciscans. This created the 
impression that this reforming branch constituted the 
whole Franciscan Order. Even Franciscan historians 
lent color to this conception, which, in 1909, was of- 
ficially condemned by Pope Pius X as unhistorical. In 
1528 the Capuchins broke away from the Observants 
and formed the third autonomous branch of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. The reason for these divisions is more 
or less strict observance of the Rule of St. Francis in 
the matter of voluntary poverty. As Pope Pius XI 
declared in 1928, the Capuchins observe the Rule in 
this regard more strictly than the so-called Franciscans 
and Conyentuals. 

Naturally these repeated attempts made in the Fran- 
ciscan Order to restore the primitive observance of the 
Rule caused dissensions; yet these divisions on the 
other hand caused an increase in the membership to 
such an extent that the Franciscan Order has been 
the numerically strongest Order in the Catholic Church 
for the last four hundred years. The Dominican Order 
never numbered more than 25,000 members, whereas 
the Franciscan counted five and six times as many, al- 
though the Dominicans are only six years younger in 
age than the Sons of St. Francis. 

The lay men are not interested in the extensive foot- 
notes which give to the scholars references to the sources 
and bibliography used in compiling the work. Yet we 
are glad that the Rev. author has “documented” his his- 
tory with a formidable array of references which will 
be of the greatest value to the students. 

We recommend Father Huber’s book most earnestly 
to all lovers of church history and especially all lovers 
of St. Francis and his great Order. The Friar Minor 
Conventual, Father Huber, has shed lustre on his Ord- 
er and also on the great institution in which he teaches 
Church History, viz., the Catholic University of 
America. 


J. M. LeNHart, O.F.M.Cap. 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. | 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
nce later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 

ion. 


CENTRAL VEREIN DIRECTORS HAVE MET AT MILWAUKEE 


Gee it was impossible to conduct the contem- 
plated annual convention of the CV at Newark, 
N. J., there was nothing to prevent to Directors and 
members of a number of standing committees from 
meeting, with the intention to discuss the affairs of the 
organization. With the precedent of 1918 in mind, Mr. 
j. M. Aretz, President, called on the officers, directors 
and members of standing committees to meet in Mil- 
waukee on August 10th, 11th, and 12th. In the mean- 
while a local committee, for which Mr. August Springob 
acted as Executive Secretary, prepared what proved 
to be a well arranged program, which facilitated the 
work the meeting was intended to accomplish. 


Members of the Committee on Social Action, among 
them the Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. A. J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, were early on the scene. They be- 
gan their deliberations on Thursday evening, August 9, 
and were ready to report to the Board of Directors by 
Friday afternoon. The Committee submitted to that 
body the report of the Central Bureau’s activities for the 
last fiscal year and a number of important proposals 
regarding various matters. Among them, the request 
to be permitted to purchase a piece of property for St. 
Elizabeth Day Nursery in St. Louis and to pay for it 
out of the proceeds of the sale of certain securities held 
in trust for that institution. Pursuant to the Commit- 
tee’s suggestion, the Director of the Central Bureau was 
authorized to issue a Christmas Appeal for funds and 
to continue in the effort to produce religious books for 
the prisoners of war, etc. While Mr. August Springob 
was elected Secretary, the name of Mr. Richard Hem- 
merlein, of Syracuse, New York, was submitted to the 
Board of Directors for approval as a member of the 
Social Action Committee. 


The Board of Directors conducted a number of meet- 
ings, in the course of which the Trustees reported on 
the financial transactions they had engaged in during: 
the year, as did the Second Vice-president, Fr. Fabian 
Diersing, O.S.B., of Arkansas, in his capacity as Di- 
rector of the Youth Movement. Some other import. _ 
ant matters discussed at length had to do with the pro- 
motion of the CV in a number of States. Mr. Charles 
Kraft donated five hundred dollars to be used for this 
purpose and in addition other members of the CV 
present pledged $335.00 for the same purpose. In fact, 
Mr. Kraft proposed a Promotion Fund of five thousand 
dollars should be raised. It was furthermore: decided 
that the Secretary should secure the names of the pas- 
tors or Spiritual Directors of societies affiliated with the 
CV and that henceforth a copy of all circular letters, ad- 
dressed to their secretaries, should be sent also to these 
ptiests. The directors recommend to those State 
Branches, which are not at present publishing an organ 
of their own, to establish a publication to be mailed to 
all members, in order that they may be kept informed, 
not merely on the affairs of the organization but also 
on the program of Social Catholic Action. A commit- 
tee appointed by President Aretz submitted to the Board 
of Directors a proposal of particular importance, sug- 
gesting the possibility of publishing a four or eight 
page monthly should be investigated. The publication 
would be intended to reach every member of the Cen- 
tral Verein and to supply to all and sundry concise in- 
formation, popularly written, on the things the CV is 
engaged in promoting and the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. \ 

The societies and members of the Central Verein ate 
to be urged to participate wholeheartedly in any appeal 
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which may emanate either from the Holy See or the 
Hierarchy of our country, once it will be possible to 
aid the war stricken people, of which there are so many 
in all parts of the world. It was further suggested that, 
wherever possible, church door collections should be 
instituted, with the permission of the pastor. Funds 
thus collected are intended for the Central Bureau's 
Chaplains’ Aid and Emergency Fund. A motion was 
adopted to forward a Peter’s Pence, in the amount of 
one thousand dollars, to the Holy Father. Finally the 
Board of Directors ratified the decision of last yeat’s 
convention, to conduct the next general meeting of the 
CV at Newark, N. J., twelve months hence. 


Special Features of Milwaukee Meeting 


ies accordance with the traditions of the organization 
the officers, directors and members of the CV, at- 
tending the three days’ conference held in Milwaukee 
from the tenth to the twelfth of August, assisted at 
Mass on three occasions. On Friday morning the Mass 
was offered in honor of the Holy Ghost in St. Mary’s 
Church while on the following day a Requiem Mass 
was read for the deceased members of the CV and the 
NCWU in the same church, where Most Rev. Moses 
E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee, sang a Pontifical 
High Mass on Sunday. Advised of the intention of the 
officers of the CV, to conduct their meeting in Mil- 
waukee, His Excellency generously offered to celebrate 
on this occasion the holy Mystery of our faith. The 
Archbishop also addressed the faithful assembled from 
the sanctuary. Rev. Leo Gabriels, pastor, Holy Ghost 
Parish, Milwaukee, delivered an appropriate sermon. 

The exigencies of the times are such that it was con- 
sidered desirable the meeting should adopt a set of 
Resolutions, intended for the guidance of our mem- 
bers. Mr. Joseph Matt, K.S.G., acted as chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee which, in fact, consisted of 
all priests and laymen present. The result of no less 
than three protracted meetings will be presented to our 
readers in one or more installments in Social Justice 
Review. 


Friday noon the representatives of the CV were the 
guests at luncheon of the Serra Club of Milwaukee, an 
organization of Catholic men interested in the promo- 
tion of religion and Catholic culture. The spacious Red 
Room of Hotel Pfister was well filled and those pres- 
ent listened with rapt attention to the address of Most 
Rev. A. J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, on the history, 
the program and the traditions of the Central Verein 
during the ninety years of its existence. It was an un- 
usual opportunity to acquaint a body of Catholic men 
with the chronicle of what is in fact the oldest Cath- 
olic lay organization in the country. On the evening 
of the next day, the local committee tendered a recep- 
tion to the national officers in the large hall of the 
Catholic Family Protective Association, which was 
crowded to capacity. The Milwaukee Festival Singers 
rendered a fine program of sacred and secular music. 
On the same occasion the Bishop of Fargo, Most Rev. 
Aloysius Muench, delivered an address on the Ways 
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and Means of Permanent Peace, the outline of a bro- 
chure to be published in the near future, which is to 
constitute the study program of our members during 
the coming fall and winter. The masterful presenta- 
tion of principles and facts quite generally impressed 


.the audience. 


On Sunday, after High Mass, the clergy attending 
the meetings of the CV and NCWU were the guests 
at a dinner served in the Hotel Schroeder. But we 
must mention also the Testimonial Dinner, given in 
honor of Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr Friday evening. The 
representatives of both organizations participated in the 
event, which marked the tenth anniversary of Mrs. 
Lohr’s election to the presidency of the organization 
which she has served so well. There were a number of 
toasts spoken, by Most Rev. Bishop Muench, Msgr. An- 
thony I. Strauss, Mr. J. M. Aretz, as President of the 
CV, and others. 


RESOLUTIONS" 


Adopted by the Executive Meeting of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America conyened in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, August 10-12, 1945 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII 


Rome is the center of the world, the light-tower of 
truth, the seat of supreme authority, the headquarters 
of the Holy Spirit, the powerhouse of divine life. 
From this cathedra, Christ the Lord speaks to the 
world, through Peter, in the person of Pius XII, glori- 
ously reigning as divinely appointed and annointed 
Vicar of the Savior of the world and Head of His Mys- 
tical Body, the Church. We pray that all might un- 
derstand and accept this fact. 

No other power in the world is able to lead a de- 
ranged world back into the sacred realm of justice and 
charity. Through the august person of Pius XI, Christ 
directs the nations as well as individuals. “Ipsum 
audite\’” Him you must hear, ye nations and indi- 
viduals. Otherwise you will inevitably break asunder 
and perish. 


“The Kings of the earth stood up, and the princes 
met together against the Lord and against his Christ. 

“Let us break their bonds asunder; and let us cast 
away their yoke from us. 

“He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them: 
and the Lord shall deride them (Ps. 2: 2, 3, 4).” 


Pius XII has only one “division,” but a division 
spread over the entire world, consisting of 375 million 
souls, who in. Baptism were sealed with the indelible 
mark of the King and in Confirmation enlisted as sol- 
diets of Christ. This great army of Christ possesses a 
spiritual strength which, when unleashed, is not unlike 
the power of the “twelve legions of angels,” of whom 
the Lord of the world spoke when injustice and hate 
seemed to triumph over justice and charity. 

The new order is dawning. The time of cheap com- 
promise and dishonest diplomacy must be regarded as 
a thing of the past. This is the time for obedience to 


1) See also p. 159. 
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he authority of Christ, obedience to the voice of Pius. 
This is the time for Catholic awakening. Consciously 
we turn to our leader, Pope Pius XII, who points to 
as the road to spiritual rebirth according to the mind 
of Christ and His Church. Him we shall hear and 
obey. No longer will we endure a rejection of God and 
His holy law and utter disregard for the dignity of 
man, who was created according to the image and like- 
ness of God and redeemed by the Precious Blood of 
the Son of God. We do not desire war, but peace, 
irue peace, a peace of justice and charity, the peace for 
which Pius XII prays and labors. With our Holy 
Father we fall on our knees and thank God that hostili- 
ries have ceased! 


Pius, in the chair of Peter, we salute thee! We pray 
for thee and with thee. We work with thee and fol- 
low thy beckoning hand unto true victory, the victory 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ! 


Dawn of A New Era 


Built on the shifting foundation of power and 
might, the new order, inaugurated by the allied vic- 
tors, will be unable to bring about beneficial results 
in the field of international relations. The use of pow- 
er, praised by so many as the panacea in world politics, 
will undoubtedly influence in a farreaching manner the 
reshaping of our national life as well. In the wake 
of the present gigantic upheaval, which is only one 
phase of the world revolution unfolding itself before 
Our very eyes, national problems of tremendous im- 
portance, which have already begun to cast their 
shadows over our land, will arise, and they may, to- 
gether with the problems left unsolved in former periods 
of our national development, endanger the very exist- 
ence of cherished institutions of our nation. 


Difficulties resulting from the reconversion of indus- 
try to peacetime production, the readjustment of agri- 
culture, the fluctuation of the value of money, together 
with other unfavorable factors of an economic nature, 
may create conditions which, aggravated by unprece- 
dented tax burdens, will at times appear insurmount- 
able. We may look forward to attempts to meet these 
difficulties by having recourse to State regimentation 
and novel political and economic theories of every de- 
scription. 

While we fully realize the fact that a new era is 
dawning and that much of the old order, known to us 
as the “Capitalistic Order,” is doomed, we are firmly 
convinced that the immutable principles enunciated in 
the Encyclicals of the Popes, from Leo the XIII to Pius 
the XII, point the way to social and political peace and 
an otder in full accord with true democracy. We, 
therefore, urge our members to increase their efforts to 
acquire a fuller knowledge of the contents of these 
Encyclicals and the remedies they prescribe for the ills 
of society. No effort to rectify injustices and to re- 
move inequalities will be of lasting benefit, unless there 
is a thorough change of heart and mind of men and 
women of all classes of society. If society fails to hum- 
bly accept the stern lesson of the past six years of blood 
and tears and sacrifice, and, in spite of them, continues 
the wild dance around the idols of materialism and lust, 
catastrophes of even greater magnitude than those we 
have experienced will prove inevitable. 
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Peace Cannot Be Secured By Force 


Unfortunately, the solidarity of the human race has 
been blasted; its very foundation has been shaken. The 
unprecedented ferocity of modern methods of warfare 
has completely changed our estimate of human relation- 
ships, and hatred, desire for vengeance, and other pas- 
sions aroustd and brought to white heat by utter dis- 
regard of every humane consideration, threaten to frus- 
trate all attempts to restore amity among peoples and 
nations. 


Policies, based on might, even though they may be 
secured by international agreements which, as the his- 
tory of the recent past demonstrates, may be destroyed 
by changing conditions and interests, are no safeguard 
against the recurrence of ruinous catastrophies. Peace, 
to repeat a warning of Pope Benedict XV, will never 
be secured by “‘a forest of bayonets.” 

The Catholic Central Verein of America, therefore, 
deplores the growing tendency, fostered not only by 
the press and radio commentators but also by statesmen, 
to accept might and power as the sole deciding factors 
of a new order which is to rise from the ruins of ruth- 
less devastation caused by the second World War. In- 
stead, we plead for the restoration of peace and order, 
established in accordance with the injunctions of the 
natural law and Christian traditions. 


According to statements made recently in open ses- 
sion of the United States Senate, mass violation of 
women has occurred in occupied countries, in zones be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the American Army. Such hor- 
rible crimes transgress both Christian morality as well 
as international law. Crimes, such as those described 
by American Senators, who visited the occupied Euro- 
pean countries and referred to American officers of high 
rank as the source of their information, confirmed at 
least in part by a statement published by the War De- 
partment, are certainly not conducive to international 
good will, harmony and peace. 


Dangers of Inhuman Warfare 


The Catholic Central Verein, furthermore, without 
wishing to debate the moral issues involved, expresses 
the hope that the United States will magnanimously 
discontinue the use of the atomic bomb, the most ter- 
rible and devastating war implement ever invented. 
Such a decision would set a precedent and should in- 
duce the United Nations to outlaw this and all simi- 
lar weapons which threaten to destroy the very civiliz- 
ation which has brought them forth. 


Compulsory Military Service in Peace Time 


One of the remedies persistently advocated as a 
means for the pacification of the world and, at least by 
some, for the stabilization of domestic conditions, is the 
introduction, by conscription, of military training for 
the able-bodied youth of the nation. 

We are of the opinion that, as history proves, large 
standing armies do not advance peace between nations. 
On the contrarary, they nourish and foment national 
jealousies, fear and hatred, and are a constant tempta- 
tion to settle conflicts by force of arms rather than by 
peaceful negotiations. In our national life, the estab- 
lishment of a large standing army would undoubtedly, 
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as the experiences of the past few years clearly indi- 
cate, confuse and complicate the already difficult eco- 
nomic, social and financial problems we are facing. 
Many do expect from the proposed peacetime con- 
scription, relief from unemployment and an aid to in- 
dustry. Such-advantages are, at best, only temporary. 
In the end conscription will prove injurious to eco- 
nomic and social stability. Finally, a compulsory con- 
scription in peace time does not accord with the demo- 
cratic principles we profess and offends the traditions 
of the nations. Additional arguments, even stronger 
than those of an economic, political and financial nature, 
against militarization of our youth are to be found in 
the undeniable moral dangers associated with barracks 
life. Every soldier knows that blasphemy, drunken- 
ness and immorality exist to a deplorable extent in army 
life. We also should consider the detrimental effect 
compulsory military service exerts by interfering with 
the education and vocational preparation of young men 
for a useful life. 

The Catholic Central Verein, therefore, declares its 
opposition to military conscription in peace time. Pres- 
ent measures amply provide for all current military 
needs. Any additional legislation on military matters 
should be deferred at least until such a time when the 
soldiers who fought our battles can express their views 
and wishes in regard to the contemplated changes of a 
fundamental phase of our national life. 

Moteover, there is an apparent contradiction between 
the foundation of the United Nations and its avowed 
purpose, to sustain the peace of the world, and the de- 
mand for the introduction of compulsory military ser- 
vice in our country. Final decision regarding the prob- 
lem should be postponed until such a time when it may 
be possible to consider it in the light of international 
developments, promoted by the Council of the United 
Nations. Furthermore, instead of following the ex- 
ample of nations which put their trust, with catastrophic 
consequences for themselves, in armed might, the 
United States, one of the most powerful leaders of the 
world today, has the great responsibility of taking the 
lead towards progressive disarmament of the nations of 
the earth in the interest of peace. 


Aid for CV Library 


1 FS desperate need of funds for Library purposes, the 
Central Bureau a few years ago turned to the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union for help. And lo and 
behold the President, the Executive Committee, and ul- 
timately the Convention, conducted at Springfield, in 
1943, decided to grant five hundred dollars annually for 
this purpose, to be obtained from voluntary contribu- 
tions. ‘True to their word, the women have now for 
the second time paid this annual donation to the Bureau. 

The present donation will be largely used to bind a 
hundred or more volumes of valuable magazines which 
have accumulated in the course of a few years. But 
the more than one thousand dollars received thus far 
from the NCWU will also permit the Bureau to pur- 
chase books needed for what is in fact one of the 
most unique libraries in the U. S. The CV is deeply 
indebted to its sister organization for the aid it has 
extended to the Library. 
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Help The Veterans Adjust Themselves 


pee in 1942 the National Convention of the 
CV and NCWU, conducted in St. Louis, adopted 
a resolution urging spiritual retreats for returning vet- 
erans. Now that the immense global conflict has drawn 
to a close with the surrender of Japan, it is urgent that 
the members of our organizations as well as all Catho- 
lics should renew their efforts to make possible a re- 
treat for every returning veteran. 

Even those fortunate enough to return with their 
faculties unimpaired by the war will be confused, upset 
and distracted. It would be weli for such to heed the 
wise counsel of Very Rev. Cyprian Adler, O.F.M.- 
Cap., published in the August issue of the “Digest,” 
official publication of the Catholic Central Society of 
New Jersey: 

“When .a man is lost in the wilderness, the most im- 
portant thing for him is not to get panicky, but to make 
a cool and deliberate attempt to orientate himself, to 
decide where he is and which way he ought to go. This 
precisely is what the retreat does in spiritual matters to 
the veteran who was bewildered in the topsy-turvy 
world of war, and on coming home is equally bewild- 
ered with conditions away from the fighting lines. He 
is apt to abandon all restraint. A few days of reflec- 
tion on the purpose and meaning of life; on what are 
the real values to be pursued; and what is of no conse- 
quence in the eternal years; a cleansing of the soul in 
Confession, a strengthening’ in Holy Communion. 
Peace with the world is a tonic more wholesome than 
anything it is possible to think of. The returned vet- 
eran deserves all these consoling benefits, which he will 
gain by attending a spiritual retreat.” 

There is every indication that the material and social 
needs of veterans will be taken care of. Not so the 
spiritual needs. As an aid to our members in this 
urgent apostolate, the Central Bureau has published the 
free leaflet ‘‘Retreats for Soldiers, Sailors and Marines,” 
written by Fr. Jarnes McShane, S.J., a priest who has 
had wide experience in conducting retreats and days of 
recollection for men in the armed forces. Copies are 
available to those who will write to the Central Bu- 
reau, 3835 Westminster Pl., St. Louis 8, Mo. The leaf- 
let should be included in letters to veterans about to be 
released from military service. 


Take Up and Read 


HE conclusion of the disastrous world war, which 

had upset the normal lives of people and eliminated 
entirely or relegated to the background the activities 
of organizations, should make us think about taking 
up again the individual and group efforts of peace-time 
in behalf of works of charity and Christian social re- 
construction. ‘The need of a unified program of Cath- 
olic Action has increased many fold during the years 
of the war. 

It is therefore the officers and members of societies 
affliated with the Central Verein should consider the 
declaration of peace a welcome opportunity to read and 
discuss the “Annual Report” of the Central Bureau for 
the last fiscal year, which has recently come from the 
press and was distributed among the participants in the 
Milwaukee Conference conducted on August 10-12, It 
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is especially the officers of both our men’s and wom- 
en’s groups should consider it their duty to read, study 
and discuss the Report, and thus be able to explain and 
elucidate its contents at the meetings of their organiza- 
tions. Only in this way can, what has been accom- 
plished during the past year become known to our mem- 
bers. After all, the Bureau is the CV’s “‘social service 
workshop.” Hence its program and activities should 
be known and understood. Copies of the Report can 
be obtained by addressing the Central Bureau. 


Chaplains’ Aid 


TD for the four pamphlets published by the 

Bureau for distribution among the men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Merchant Marine, con- 
tinues strong. Many requests in recent weeks have 
come from overseas. Almost invariably the Chaplains 
express themselves as greatly pleased with our offer to 
send them this reading matter for the men. A Chap- 
lain, with a Marine Service Squadron, writing from the 
Pacific area says in this regard: 

“I have just received your letter with your kind offer 
to send literature. I was very favorably impressed with 
the pamphlet ‘Counsel and Prayers.’ It would be a 
great act of kindness on your part were you to send me 
about five hundred copies of this pamphlet, as well as 
the same number of any others you may have for dis- 
tribution. I am planning to conduct a Mission for the 
men and your literature would fit in well with the Mis- 
sion plan.” 

From a Naval Operating Base in the same theater of 
war came the following communication: 

“Please send me some of your very excellent pam- 
phlets. I have a supply of ‘Guide Right’ and it has 
been well received. I would like about three hundred 
copies each of the other pamphlets, including the one 
you enclosed in your letter, by Father Martindale. We 
are always happy to get good reading matter for the 
men.” 

“Your pamphlet ‘Guide Right,’ ’’ writes a Chaplain, 
stationed at a Navy Yard in California, “has been used 
with happy effect at other stations I have been assigned 
to. Will it be possible for you to supply me with five 
hundred copies of this publication—or tell me where 
they may be procured?” 

From the Eastern coast of our country there came the 
letter of a Chaplain, assigned to a U. S. Maritime Ser- 
vice Officers’ School. He states in his communication: 

“I wish to acknowledge two packages, containing 
your liberal shipment of religious pamphlets. This 
benefaction is deeply appreciated and I extend thanks in 
the name of all our seamen. This literature will be im- 
mediately made available to them and I am sure much 
good will result from its circulation.” 

These are but a few samples of many. It would hard- 
ly serve a good purpose to add further testimony to 
what has been already supplied. But we do think it de- 
sirable to call attention to the need from now on of 
supplying Chaplains, stationed in Hospitals, with read- 
ing matter for the Catholic patients. From a Fleet Hos- 
pital there came to us the following letter: “Kindly 

_send me, as soon as possible, three hundred copies of 
‘Counsel and Prayers.’ This Hospital will soon house 
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three thousand patients; I am certain, therefore, many 
will be benefited by reading the leaflet. 

“If you can send copies of the other three brochures: 
Guide Right, The Name of God, and On Guard,’ so 
es writer continues, “I am sure they would do good 
nere. 


\ For the POW 


Requests of all kinds still reach us from Chaplains, 
serving POW Camps. “I have been hoping,” so runs 
one letter, ‘that we could obtain suitable prayer books 
in German for these men and your offer seems to be 
the answer to my prayer.’ 

“The rosaries you sent a few weeks ago,” writes an 
Auxiliary Chaplain from Arkansas, ‘‘were received in 
good order. They seem sufficient for my present needs. 
The magazine which you subscribed to is being re- 
ceived regularly.” 

“You will be glad to hear,” so a Franciscan Father, 
stationed in Louisiana, states in his letter to the Bu- 
reau, ‘that the consignment of cello and violin strings, 
the Bethoven Sonata Album, the Chopin Album, and an 
additional volume of piano music reached me last week. 
I have turned them over to the German prisoners in the 
local POW Camp.: They were delighted to have them. 
When they asked me, what these things were to cost 
them, I answered: ‘Some special prayers for the good 
people who have sent them’—yes prayers to help furth- 
er the good work you are doing.” 

Quite out of the ordinary was the request which came 
to us from the Post Catholic Chaplain at a certain large 
Camp in Maryland. He asked for five hundred Ger- 
man and English Catechisms, parallel edition. At first 
we feared it would not be possible for us to meet this 
demand; but happily we discovered the requested num- 
ber of copies of such a catechism and the lot was for- 
warded to its destination. 

For the rest, we are still struggling with the difficult 
task of producing a New Testament in German It is 
the one great unfilled desire of Chaplains to whom 
Catholic POW address their request for this sacred 
treasure of our faith. 


When the saintly Fr. Adolph Kolping was engaged 
in developing the remarkable institution which bears his 
name, it could not have occurred to him that some day 
a Kolping-Family would be instituted in a Camp for 
Prisoners of War in the United States. But just this 
has happened. The Archbishop of Boston, Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, has granted the undertaking his 
blessing. » The membership card contains the following 
inscription: 

“Animated by the serious intention to promote the 
reign of Christ in the family and our country, by cul- 
tivating a life of diligence, piety, purity and genuine 
joy, N. N. has been received into the Kolping-Family.” 
The signature is witnessed by the Senior and the Presi- 
dent. 

In the same Camp, and probably under the auspices 
of the sons of Father Kolping, there has been erected 
a ‘“Youth’s Home.” 

On the eighth of July, His Excellency, the Archbishop 
of Boston, visited the Camp and administered Confir- 
mation to a number of the POW. The Boston Daily 
Globe reported the event on the same day. 
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State-wide Organization Planned in 
North Dakota 


ELEGATES of the Catholic Men’s Union and 

Catholic Women’s Union of North Dakota met 
at Rugby on June 17 together with the representatives 
of parishes in the Diocese of Fargo. The day was de- 
voted to a two-fold purpose: A meeting of the officers 
and delegates of the organizations referred to, and pres- 
entation of the plan of Most Rev. Alosius J. Muench 
to organize Regional meetings in the Diocese. The 
purpose is to promote a program of Catholic Action to 
be carried out by the united efforts of a body of well- 
instructed men and women. 

Bishop Muench celebrated the Pontifical Mass, im- 
ploring the blessing of Almighty God on the under- 
taking in St. Theresa’s Church in the morning. A large 
group of priests from the Rugby area as well as of 
visiting priests from other parts of the state were pres- 
ent in the sanctuary. Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, 
Bishop of Bismarck, delivered the sermon, in which he 
spoke of the need of Catholic Action and the part lay 
people must take in carrying out its program. 

Rev. Nicholas Cloos, pastor of St. Theresa’s parish 
and host to the meeting, presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Msgr. Andrieux addressed the gathering, show- 
ing the need of organized Catholic Action by means 
of practical illustrations from army life. - Bishop 
Muench spoke of the obligation of every Catholic, by 
reason of his Baptism and Confirmation to aid the 
Church in fulfilling her mission by participating in 
Catholic Action, and proposed a plan for making it 
a reality in the Diocese of Fargo. Bishop Ryan also ad- 
dressed the assembly as did Mr. Joseph Grundle, of the 
Catholic Family Protective Association of Wisconsin. 

Appointed to the Committee of Organization for the 
men’s section were Messrs. Jacob Peters, Rugby; Ber- 
nard Jundt, Bottineau; Joseph Gummeringer, Esmond; 
Napoleon Masse, Belcourt; Joseph Rudnik, Anamoose; 
Dr. Schaaf, Harvey, and Jacob Keller, Karlsruhe. At 
the evening meeting of the CMU, Mr. Paul Sand, of 
Balta, was elected president of the State Orgariization; 
Mr. Joseph Vesch, of Lefor, vice-president; Mr. Jo- 
seph Wickenhaeuser, of Strasburg, treasurer; Mr. Jo- 
seph Klein, of Strasburg, secretary, and Mr. Joseph 
Rudnik, of Anamoose, marshal. 

The Regional meeting adopted resolutions on the 
following subjects: The Holy Father, a United Lay 
Apostolate, Retreats for Catholic Farmers, Peace Time 
Conscription, Federal Aid to Education, Water Conser- 
vation and Control, Land Ownership, Blue Cross Group 
Hospitalization, and World War II Veterans. 

The Committee of Organization met subsequently on 
July 1 at Balta, N. D., for the purpose of forming 
Catholic Action groups in the Rugby area. It was em- 
phasized that the aim was not to change existing or- 
ganizations anywhere in the state or supplant those that 
exist, but merely to utilize to the fullest extent possible 
whatever organizations already exist for effective Cath- 
olic Action. 
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CU of Illinois Executive Meeting 


HE Executive Committee of the CU of Illinois met 

on July 29 in the Hall of St. Benedict’s Parish, 
Rev. Walter Fasnacht, pastor. President Joseph B. 
Engelmeyer’s message, delivered on this occasion, con- 
tains a number of recommendations as well as a survery 
of the activities the Illinois organization engaged in 
during the past year. 


The first recommendations concerned the support of 
the Digest, the official organ of the Illinois Branch of 
the CV. It was suggested that the constitution be 
amended to provide for individual Patron Memberships 
at $1.50 a year as a means of raising funds to defray 
cost of regular publication. Mr. Engelmeyer requested, 
provided the recommendation was granted approval, 
that the constitution should be set aside and that the 
matter be submitted to each delegate to the last State 
convention for approval or rejection. 


After due consideration and discussion, the Execu- 
tive Committee decided that the ‘Patron Membership” 
of $1.00 per year should be incorporated into the or- 
ganization’s by-laws, subject to the approval of the dele- 
gates to the last convention, who were to be asked for 
their vote by mail. ; 


The first two issues of the Digest were made possi- 
ble through an appropriation granted by the last con- 
vention, in addition to contributions of a number of 
individuals and societies. It was expected that the third 
issue could also be financed from donations. Antici- 
pating favorable action in this matter, President Engel- 
meyer hopes to be able to place the organization’s of- 
ficial otgan on a solid financial basis. The publication 
of the Digest will gradually be used in an intensive ef- 
fort to gain societies for the Union. 


President Engelmeyer likewise recommended that the 
Bishops of the State should be approached with the 
suggestion that each appoint a member of the clergy in 
their respective Dioceses to aid affiliated societies to pro- 
mote the program of the Catholic Union of Illinois and 
the Central Verein. This question was likewise to be 
submitted to a referendum before final incorporation in 
the constitution. The members of the executive com- 
mittee granted President Engelmeyer permission to se- 
cure from Bishop Althoff and Commissarius Rt. Rev. 
Bernard Hilgenberg, approval to contact all the Bishops 
of the State for the purpose referred to. 


Mr. Engelmeyer’s message furthermore contains a 
section devoted to the organization’s opposition to ob- 
jectionable legislation and the information submitted to 
the nation’s delegates at the San Francisco Conference. 
In conclusion, the meeting of the Executive Committee 
was reminded of the motto “Back to Christ” which had 
become associated with the 1944 Convention at Breese, 
Illinois, as the organization’s ideal in the work of the 
lay apostolate. As a part of this objective, President 
Engelmeyer urged that societies of the CU of Illinois 
promote and arrange retreats for returning veterans as 
an aid to their re-adjustment to civilian life, 
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District Activities 


AN account of the founding of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in Paris, France, in 1833, by a young 
layman, Frederick Ozanam, and its subsequent intro- 
duction into the new world was presented by Mr. Mark 
R. Neaf, assistant executive secretary of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society of St. Louis, to the August meeting of 
the St. Louis District League, held in St. Andrew’s 
Parish, Lemay, Mo. The speaker also referred to the 
establishment of the first Conference of the Society in 
‘the United States, in Old Cathedral Parish, St. Louis, 
in 1845, and to the plans for the observance of the cen- 
tennial toward the end of September. Mr. Neaf re- 
quested the co-operation of the League in this event, 
which, it is expected, will prove one of the memorable 
Catholic celebrations in the history of St. Louis. 

President Aloysius Gruenloh presided at the meet- 
ing. In welcoming the League to the parish, Rev. 
James M. Huber, pastor, encouraged the members to 
continue the activities of the organization with faith 
and confidence, even though there were often no visi- 
ble results. Fr. R. B. Schuler spoke on the progress 
of plans for the series of six one-day regional meetings, 
to be sponsored by the CU of Missouri during the fall. 
State Secretary Cyril J. Furrer discussed the meeting of 
the officers and directors of the CV and NCWU in 
Milwaukee on August 10-12. 

The League received a communication from the St. 
Louis District, CWU, conveying their sympathy on the 
death of Mr. Arthur Donahue, late President of the 
men’s organization, whose passing occurred on July 1. 
The plans for the seventh annual day of recollection, to 
be conducted on a Sunday in October, are progressing 
satisfactorily. Following a discussion regarding the 
work of the chaplains, a special penny collection was 
taken up for this cause amounting to $36.15. The 
League also voted a contribution of $25 for the same 
purpose. 


The quarterly meeting of the “Lechatalverband” of 
Pennsylvania was conducted in St. Elizabeth Parish, 
Fullerton, Pa., on Sunday, July 29. After benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament in the church, the delegates, 
assembled in the parish hall, received a welcome from 
Rev. John Engler, pastor of the parish. 

Rev. Joseph May spoke of the Labor Relations Insti- 
tute, founded under the auspices of the Verband, which 
will open again in October; also regarding the pioneer 
work of the Central Verein in the interest of our pa- 
rochial schools, and of the meaning of charity in the 
life of a Catholic. 

The organization adopted resolutions on the deaths 
of two prominent members of the CV of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Carl Sippel, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Henry Dir- 
schedl, of Pottsville. 


The societies of the Western District of the Catho- 
lic State League of Texas convened in New Braunfels 
on Sunday, July 29. Th Catholic Life Insurance Union 
of Texas had held a meeting, attended by its secretaries, 
‘the previous day, and many of the officials remained 
for the District meeting which opened with High Mass 
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in Ss. Peter and Paul Church, read by Rev. Claude 
Faust, who officiated in the absence of the pastor, the 
Rt. Rev. John J. Robling. The San Antonio Lieder- 
kranz sang the responses to the, Mass. Fr. Faust 
preached the sermon, in which he stressed the dual re- 
sponsibility of Catholics for the performance of their 
individual and social duties, and the unity and strength 
that would thus accrue to religion from the union of 
many, laboring toward one end in a common cause. 

In the afternoon the delegates assembled in Echo 
Hall, where they were welcomed by Fr. Faust. Mr. 
John Pfeiffer, of the C.L.I.U., spoke briefly, emphasiz- 
ing the need of an articulate presentation of the Catho- 
lic position in our country by pointing out that mil- 
lions of German Catholics had not been able to save 
their country from the false doctrines that eventually 
engulfed it. Mr. Joseph Kraus, district organizer, 
enumerated the advantages which came to pastors and 
parishes affiliated with the Catholic State League. 

Rev. John Wahlen, M.S.F., of Honey Creek, spoke 
briefly regarding the ninetieth anniversary of the Cen- 
tral Verein, touching upon the organization’s persist- 
ent defense of the parochial schools during the latter 
part of the last century, and its devotion to the social 
question since 1900. Other speakers were Very Rev. 
Dean Jacob Lenzen, of Castroville, Very Rev. Dean F. 
X. Wolf, of Fredericksburg, and several members of 
the visiting clergy and the laity. 

President Frank Gittinger presided at the Catholic 
Day program; he stated that support for the State Re- 
districting Bill and opposition to the School Apportion- 
ment Bill had met with success. Miss Isabelle Wey- 
nand, of San Antonio, spoke briefly on the activities 
of the Youth Section. The final address of the after- 
noon was delivered by Br. Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., 
who analyzed the six main parts of the United Nations’ 
Charter. While he concluded the Charter is by no 
means a perfect instrument, he urged that Catholics 
support it and pray for its success, in order that a 
period of at least relative peace in the world may be 
insured to the harassed peoples of the world. 

The concluding prayer was led by Fr. Lenzen, with 
special advertance to the memory of Monsignor Wack, 
late revered pastor and benefactor of Ss. Peter and Paul 
Parish of New Braunfels. 


Delegations from all affiliated units were present at 
a meeting of the Southeastern District, CSL of Texas, 
conducted in St. John’s Parish, Schulenberg, on August 
5. Rev. Julius A. Petru, pastor, delivered the address 
of welcome. President Frank Gittinger reviewed the 
League’s activities for the past year, and urged mem- 
bers to make retreats and to arrange retreats for re- 
turning veterans. 

Other speakers wete Mrs. Joseph A. Kraus, Presi- 
dent of the CWU of Texas, and Mr. Ben Schwegmann, 
President of the Catholic Life Insurance Union. A 
guest speaker, Mr. Robert J. Bauer, warned his audience 
that Catholics must be united to oppose the advancing 
forces of Communism. 

Mr. Joseph A. Grahmann, of Halletsville, was elected 
President and Mr. Robert Dietrich, of Schulenburg, 
Secretary of the District. . 
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Theobald J. Dengler Appointed to 
Important Post 


FEW weeks hence Mr. Theobald J. Dengler, 

of New York City, will depart for Germany, 
where he is to serve as Chief of the Catholic Division 
for Educational and Religious Affairs, U. S. Allied Con- 
trol Council. Appointment to this important post came 
to Mr. Dengler from the Department of War, Wash- 
ington, on the recommendation of Most Rev. Francis 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York. The scope of his 
activities will be rather broad and of an exceedingly im- 
portant nature. 

Mr. Dengler has for many years lent his assistance 
to the New York Branch, Kolping Society of America, 
of which he is an honorary member, and also the CV 
of the City and State. He has, for a period of ten 
yeats, participated in every Convention of the CV. 


New Life Member 


AN GRS are happy to announce the enrollment of Msgr. 
Martin B. Hellriegel, pastor of Holy Cross Par- 
ish in St. Louis, as a Life Member in the Central Ver- 
ein. For many years a friend of our organizations, he 
is best remembered by the delegates to the National 
Convention conducted in St. Louis in 1942, on which 
occasion he directed the solemn and impressive liturgi- 
cal services conducted at the conclusion of the installa- 
tion of officers on the final day of the convention. 


For a number of years, while he served as chaplain 
at St. Mary’s Institute, O’Fallon, Mo., Msgr. Hellriegel 
was spiritual director of the St. Charles District League, 
CWU. It was during the twenty years of his stay at 
O'Fallon that he laid the foundations of his work in the 
liturgical movement with which his name has been as- 
sociated since its inception in our country. In 1928 the 
Central Bureau published a pamphlet ‘The True Basis 
of Christian Solidarity” written by Msgr. Hellriegel in 
collaboration with the late Rev. A. A. Jasper; it has en- 
joyed a number of editions and has come to be regarded 
as one of the sources of information for those who 
would wish to understand the background of the litur- 
gical movement and its contribution to restoration of a 
Christian social order. 


Msgr. Hellriegel has been pastor of Holy Cross Par- 
ish in St. Louis since 1938. In October, 1944, he served 
as host to the State Convention of the CU of Missouri. 


The Chancellor of a far Western Diocese has written 
us: “Kindly allow me to compliment yourself and the 
staff on the sterling editorial policy of Social Justice 
Review. I have always enjoyed reading the periodical 
and hope that my store of ideas on national and inter- 
national issues has thereby been increased. It would be 
vety difficult to measure the real good you do by this 
means and I wish you God’s choicest blessings in the 
continuance of the good work.” 
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In Memoriam 


WO names were inscribed on the In Memoriam 

scroll of the CV during the past month. That of 
the Benedictine, Father Gallus D’Aujourd’hui, Prior 
of New Subiaco Abbey, Ark., at the time of his death. 
A native of Switzerland, Father Gallus was co-founder 
of the Benedictine foundation, now known as New 
Subiaco Abbey, and the Catholic Union in Arkansas. A 
Conventual of the Abbey of Einsiedeln before his ar- 
rival in out country, he contributed largely to the de- 
velopment not merely of the family of St. Benedict in 
Arkansas but also to the settlement of the western part 
of the State with men and women of sturdy quality, 
most of whom came from Germany or Switzerland, at- 
tracted by the opportunity to acquire homes in the new 
world in an environment where they were certain to be 
able to practice their religion. Prior D’Aujourd’hui lost 
his life while fording a creek in a buggy drawn by two 
horses, on his return trip from Altus to the Abbey. The 
inscription fee was provided by Mr. Leo Hammer, of 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas, a devoted member of the Catholic 
Union of that State. 

For many years a member of St. joseph’s Society, of 
Detroit, the late Mr. Frank A. Schmidt, Jr., was one of 
those men of the old school who steadfastly held to their 
faith, the principles they professed, and the traditions 
which they helped to develop. It is therefore his chil- 
dren decided the name of their father should be in- 
scribed with those of other members of the CV in order 
that his memory may be perpetuated in the annals of 
the Central Verein. Two daughters, Rose Marie and 
Jean Schmidt, and a son, Francis, provided the stipend. 


N ecrology 


ON July 27, at Philadelphia, there departed this life, 
after an illness of several months, Mr. J. Carl 
Sippel, a life member of the Central Verein. ‘The de- 
ceased was associated throughout his adult life with the 
CV, having taken part in National and State Conven- 
tions for thirty-three years. 

A member of the Volksverein of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Sippel spent a great deal of his free time in the inter- 


‘est of the organization, which at the time of his death 


he served as vice-president. Active also on the Exten- 
sion Committee of the Philadelphia organization, Mr. 
Sippel together with Mr. Charles Gerhard, and others, 
furnished the Central Bureau with a regular flow of 
subscriptions and renewals to Social Justice. Review. 
Born in 1879 on Long Island, N. Y., the deceased 
came to Philadelphia and settled in St. Peter’s Parish in 
his early youth, where he attended the parish school, 
and remained a faithful member of the parish to the - 
end. He was also a member of the Holy Name society 
of his parish and one of the founders of the Bishop 
Neuman Council of the Knights of Columbus, 


Mr. Sippel was well-known to and greatly respected 
by the German Catholics in and around Philadelphia, 
where he setved as business manager for the M. M. 
Heil Company. Funeral services were conducted from 
St. Petet’s Church, where the Requiem Mass was cele- 
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stated by Rev. Francis Bitterer, C.Ss.R. A large num- 
er of visiting clergymen, members of the Volksverein 
und friends of the deceased attended the last rites. 


In Windthorst, Texas, Henry Munchrath, a well- 
<nown retired farmer and rancher, was called by death. 
Mr. Munchrath was a former vice-president and for 
many yeats a member of the executive board of the 
catholic State League of Texas, and an active member 
of St. Joseph’s Society of St. Mary’s Parish. 

' Funeral services were held in St. Mary’s Church, 
Windthorst, with the pastor, Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, 
J.S.B., officiating. 


The St. Louis and County District League suffered a 
“eal loss by the passing away in July of its President, 
Mr. A. R. Donahue. He had been active for a number 
of years in his own organization, as well as in the CU 
of Missouri. A resolution adopted at the meeting of 
the District League states, the “loss is the keener be- 
cause his activities amongst us gave promise of that 
constructive and successful leadership which we so 
sarnestly desire.” 

A month’s-mind Requiem Mass was celebrated for the 
~epose of the deceased in Our Lady of Sorrows Church 
on August 1. 


Miscellany 


ee ARRIED in many a procession in days gone by and 
held aloft in many a convention hall, the venerable 
sanner of the Central Verein has suffered the fate of old 
ige and hence was not permitted to travel in recent years 
‘0 the cities where the organization met. It was decid- 
=d, therefore, at St. Paul last year to have a new ban- 
ier embroidered and to raise the funds for the cost of 
silk and the artistic stitching. Thus far, so the Gen- 
=ral Secretary reported to the Board of Directors at Mil- 
waukee, $342 have been received for this purpose. It 
's estimated that at least six hundred to eight hundred 
dollars are needed. Since our organization is now be- 
xinning the last decade of the first hundred years of its 
=xistence, none of our members should be deaf to the 
uppeal to help provide a new banner. 


So as not to offend against travel restrictions, the 
Satholic Central Verein of Kansas decided to hold its 
Annual Meeting in the territory where a large number 
of its members reside. Consequently, the convention 
will be held in the village of St. Marks, whose pastor 
s Rev. J. E. Hackenbroich, on September 4. It is high- 
y commendable the organization should thus avoid an 
atermission. 

The Catholic Union of Missouri, instead of meet- 
ng again in the city of St. Louis, is adopting another 
nethod. Plans are under way for a number of Regional 
Meetings. To the happy surprise of the officers of 
he organization, theit suggestion in this regard has been 
well received by pastors and members to whom they 
aave applied for co-operation. 
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Election of officers at the State Convention of the 
Connecticut Branch of the CV, conducted in June, tre- 
sulted in the retention in office of the incumbents: Ru- 
dolph Gatting, President; John J. Heinz, Vice-presi- 
dent; Edward F. Lemke, Secretary, and Oliver G. Perk- 
ins, Treasurer. Resolutions were adopted on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Our Holy Father, Our Most Reverend 
Bishop, Patriotism and Welfare of Youth. 


The Rev. Bernard Hilgenberg, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Carlyle, Ilinois, and Commissarius for many 
years of the CU of Illinois, has been appointed Domes- 
tic Prelate, with the title Rt. Rev. Monsignor, by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII. The announcement was made 
by Most Rev. Henry Althoff, D.D., Bishop of Belle- 
ville. Not long ago, Msgr. Hilgenberg, who has served 
in a number of parishes of the Diocese, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. Since coming to 
Clinton County, as pastor of St. Anthony’s Church at 
Beckemeyer, he has been intimately connected with the 
local District League. For some time past Msgr. Hil- 
genberg has served the organization in the capacity of 
Spiritual Advisor. 


Since the late Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, of Rochester, 
New York, enjoys the esteem of our members in so 
large a measure, the following statement, contained in 
a letter, addressed by him to Mr. F. William Hecken- 
kamp, of Quincy, on August 26, 1944, may serve as 
an expression of his last will regarding the CV. Hav- 
ing acknowledged receipt of the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the Committee on Social Action, conducted at 
St. Paul, Mr. Donnelly stated: 

“The Rochester folks that were there have brought 
back good reports, and what you say in your letter to 
me makes me feel that the Central Verein is just as 
young and vigorous as ever. There is much to be done, 
and I think our men and women are willing to do their 
share of it. It is surprising how little stress is laid on 
the papal utterances outside of the Central Verein. I 
always like to keep in mind that statement in the 
notice calling the meeting that gave birth to our organ- 
ization: “To do all things according to the spirit and 
mind of the Church.’ And we have always gone to 
the papal utterances for that spirit and mind.” 

Mr. Donnelly faithfully co-operated with the CV, the 
New York State Branch and our Rochester federation 
for thirty years as one who realized the value of a noble 
tradition and the obligation to cultivate it in accord- 
ance with the statement to which he referred in his let- 
ter to Mr. Heckenkamp. 


The Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota enjoyed 
a substantial gain in membership and increased its 
assets by $150,000 during the last fiscal year. They 
now amount to four and one-half million dollars, in 
round figures. ‘Twenty-eight of the two hundred and 
eighty members called by death last year died in the 
service. 

Twenty members, among them Mr. J. M. Aretz, 
Grand President, will observe the fiftieth anniversary of 
their membership in the Association during the last half 
of 1945. 
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It appears from the last Annual Report of the 
Catholic Life Insurance Union of Texas, published in 
the July issue of the Catholic Layman, that the year 
1944 promoted the welfare of the organization 1n an 
exceptional manner. Policies written during this twelve 
months period were for a total amount of $1,233,- 
025.00, compared with $845,500.00 for the year 1943. 
There was a gain of 1580 in the number of members, 
while assets at the end of 1944 amounted to $676,487.- 
92, an increase over the previous year of $83,519.64. 


The organization has grown from 305 members on 
December 31, 1915, to 7527 members on December 31, 
1944. The number of branches increased from 31 to 
93 in the course of these 30 years, and total income 
from $4,933.28 to $163,049.57. According to the re- 
port, a dividend of 12%% to policy holders is contem- 
plated. 


On the occasion of the centennial of Fordham Unt- 
versity, New York, recently observed, Fr. Joseph Ass- 
muth, S.J., received the medal Bene Merenti, bestowed 
upon him by the Pope, from the hands of Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman. A letter, which accompanied the 
medal states: “Since coming to Fordham his name has 
been synonymous with biology, zoology, and entomol- 
ogy. Always an interesting teacher, always a friend and 
advisor of his students, always mindful of their mental, 
spiritual and physical wellbeing, he has grown into the 
hearts of all who have come to know him. His brethren 
in religion, his fellow faculty members, his students 
past and present.” 

While thus devoted to his life work, Father Assmuth 
has nevertheless made it possible to serve the Catholic 
Kolping Society of America as Vice-president, while the 
New York local of this distinguished organization has 
had the great good fortune of having him for its presi- 
dent. 


An excellent article, “Who Wants Peacetime Con- 
scription?”’, published in the Catholic Standard and 
Times, of Philadelphia, has been reprinted in the shape 
of a leaflet by the Philadelphia District of the CV. It 
were desirable this means of disseminating sound ideas 
and information on current questions should be made 
use of more frequently by organizations affliated with 
the CV. To ask the editor to keep standing the lead 
of an important article will almost invariably meet with 
a favorable response. To print from standing type an 
edition of a leaflet sufficient for the purposes of a local 
organization does not require a great outlay of money. 


That it should have been possible for the CV to carry 
on for ninety years, from pre-Civil War days to the 
present time, is due largely to the tenacity and the faith- 
fulness of so many of our members. Sometime in July 
we received a letter stating the writer had by some 
chance come into possession of an extra five dollar. bill. 
“T decided at once to send it on to the Bureau, because 
I want to assure the coming of the S/R to my house for 
two years beyond the present expiration of my subsctip- 
tion.” With other words, this member, who states, 
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“you know I am living on borrowed time,” has now 
paid his subscription in advance until July, 1948. 


St. Michael’s Society of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
which will celebrate its centenary a few years hence, 
on July 1 tendered a reception to brother Frank Neu- 
witth, 82 years old, who acquired membership in the 
organization sixty years ago! He was elected on this 
occasion to an honorary membership for life. 


Another member of the same society has written us 
he appreciated the article on “A Monument to Mutual 
Aid and Charity,” contained in the May issue of S/R. 
The magazine mentioned in this contribution, Der ]#- 
gendfreund, published and printed in the Guardian 
Angel Orphanage at Chicago, “has been a visitor in 
my home for fifty years,” the writer states. 


On a number of occasions SJR has referred to the 
servant of God, Hieronymus Jaegen, whose case is in 
the hands of the Roman authorities. While the war 
has interfered with the process, information has now 
been received that several censors have examined Jae- 
gen’s writings, although as yet no definite decision re- 
garding them has been reached. In the meantime there 
is being prepared the so-called Summary, or synopsis, 
of the chief testimonies for publication. In addition it 
will be necessary to prove the. servant of God's fame of 
holiness and virtue true. It is only after all these pre- 
liminaries have been complied with, the way will be 
open for the discussion of the introduction of the 
cause before the Congregation of Rites. 


The cause of Hieronymus Jaegen is of particular sig- 
nificance at the present time, because he was a layman 
and for a number of years a banker who led a saintly 
life and was the author of mystical writings. He lived 
at Trier. 


A Retreat Master, not a member of the Society of 
Jesus, has written us: “Kindly send me a hundred copies 
of ‘Retreats,’ by Father McShane, S.J. It is a very time- 
ly leaflet and shows that the Central Bureau is always 
in the front line of Catholic Action. Enclosed you will 
find an offering to cover the expense.”” While a number 
of requests for this important little publication have 
been received, the total disposed of is still rather small. 

This was one of three letters received in one mail. 
All of them were concerned with our publications. 
Writing from Arizona a priest states: “I have just read 
one of your Free Leaflets and found it to be most in- 
teresting. So much so that I-am anxious to secure the 
complete series of similar publications for use here in 
the Southwest. If there is any charge, I will be most 
happy to reimburse you. Also kindly send me further 
information regarding publications pertaining to your 
Central Bureau.” 

The third letter was addressed to the Bureau by a 
layman in Pennsylvania, who had attended a Retreat 
and become acquainted with our leaflets, “The Shame 
of Immodest and Indecent Raiment” and “Mary ot 
Jezebel—Which?” He asked for a small quantity of 
both for distribution in his community. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


NACH CHAPERITO. 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


CH frug tiberrascht: GehGrt das Ihnen? , Nicht 

uns,’ war die Antwort, ,,aber es gehdrt in un- 
sere Kapelle.” Das ich mich heimisch fiithlte unter 
diesen Gestalten, kénnte ich nicht sagen, und so 
erlaubte ich kleinlaut, das Harmonium auf den 
Karren zu schaffen. Auch sagten die Herrn mir, 
dass sie zu einer geheimen Gesellschaft gehérten 
und zwar, dass sie Penitenten oder Biisser seien. 
Mein Gott, habe ich gedacht, wo bist du denn hier 
hineingeraten? Dann, zu guter letzt, nachdem 
sie das Harmonium auf dem Wagen hatten, lu- 
den die Kerle mich ein, ihre eigne Kapelle.zu be- 
suchen. Dabei kam es dann heraus, dass die Ge- 
sellschaft tatsdchlich ihre eigne Kapelle hatte, 
trotzdem eine andere da war, die fiir alle Leute 
bestimmt war. Sonderbare Vogel, habe ich ge- 
dacht, aber wohlweislich nichts gesagt. Das Har- 
monium haben sie mitgenommen, aber am fol- 
genden Morgen fuhr ich hin, um zu sehen, wie 
die Sache eigentlich stehe. Nattirlich ging ich 
in die Kapelle, die fiir alle Leute bestimmt war, 
und als ich da fertig war und zu vielen Leuten 
gesprochen hatte, trat derselbe Patriarch auf mich 
zu und lud mich ein, auch die zweite Kapelle zu 
besuchen. Das wurde ganz ceremoniell gemacht. 
Der Alte ordnete die Leute in Reih und Glied 
und ich war am Ende. So ging die Prozession 
los und dabei wurde gesungen, dass mir fast die 
Haare zu Berge standen. So etwas hatte ich noch 
nie gehdrt und doch schien es mir, dass in dem 
ungeordneten Gesang ein gewisser Rhytmus lag, 
der die Seele ergriff. Auch schien es mir, dass da 
ein tiefer Glaube verborgen war. Bald waren wir 
an der kleinen Kapelle angelangt. Sie war ganz 
sch6n eingerichtet — und da stand das Harmo- 
nium! Sonderbar. Natiirlich, als Pastor wollte 
ich zuerst bis zum kleinen Altare vorgehen, aber 
da war ich wieder im Irrtume. Mein alter Patri- 
arch stellte mich den Leuten vor und sprach fast, 
als ob er der Pastor ware. Und dann drehte er 
sich gegen den Altar und sagte in sehr lauter 
Stimme: ,,Jetzt wollen wir ein Vater Unser fiir 
unsern neuen Pfarrer beten”. Das wurde auch 
getan, der Alte betete vor, aber die ganze Situa- 
tion wurde mir doch etwas zu prosaisch. Mit ei- 
‘nem dummen Gesichte drehte ich mich zu den 
‘Leuten und mit einer kurzen Handbewegung, 
wie die Politiker es machen, gebot ich Schweigen. 
‘Ich war aber sehr vorsichtig; wenn man auf frem- 


dem Boden steht, den man nicht kennt, ist Vor- 
sicht geboten, denn ein Stein kann ein ganzes 
Glashaus zertrimmern. So sprach ich denn ganz 
ruhig und gelassen, und besonders schien es mir 
gut, etwas dartiber. zu sagen, dass eine solche 
Frommigkeit unter den Penitenten bestehe. Dann 
schwenkte ich um und liess sie wissen, dass zu- 
erst die Kirche kommt, dann die Gesellschaft, 
dass aber der Pfarrer beide regiert in seiner Pfar- 
rei. So nahm die Sache doch ein gutes Ende, und 
als wit das Kapellchen verliessen, hatte ich Gele- 
genheit, das Harmonium zu besichtigen, und da 
kam mir wieder ein guter Gedanke. Ich erklirte, 
dass die regelmassigen Besuche in der Kirche ge- 
macht werden und dann kénne die Organistin in 
die Pfarrkirche mitkommen und fiir sie spielen. 
Sechs kraftige Manner hoben das Harmonium auf 
und brachten es in die Kirche. Das war meine 
erste Erfahrung mit den Penitenten. 

Ueber meine Reisen werde ich spater sprechen. 
Deshalb vorher noch einige Erfahrungen. Ich war 
nur ein paar Tage auf meinem neuen Posten, als 
eines Nachmittages die Kirchenglocken Jauteten. 
Von meinem Zimmer aus konnte ich sehen, was 
vor sich ging auf dem Kirchenplatz. Vor dem 
Eingange der Kirche stand eine Gruppe von Leu- 
ten, singend und betend. Am Tage vorher hatte 
ich eine Kranke versehen und so dachte ich sofort, 
die ist gestorben und die bringen den Leichnam 
zur Kirche, und dann zum Begradbnis. Ich mach- 
te mich gleich fertig, ging in die Kirche und er- 
fiillte meine Pflicht, wie es fiir jeden toten Chri- 


‘stenmenschen sich passt. Auch ging ich mit zum 


Friedhofe und am Grabe verkiindigte ich, dass 
morgen ein Seelenamt gehalten werde fir die 
Verstorbene und alle Leute des Dorfes sollten ihm 
beiwohnen. Ich hielt das Seelenamt; natiirlich 
bekam ich nichts dafiir. Ich sagte auch nichts, 
sondern dachte, eine andere Gelegenheit abzuwar- 
ten. Man muss nun nicht denken, dass mein Vor- 
ginger die Leute so angelernt hatte. Keineswegs, 
aber ich habe den Verdacht, dass die Leute aus 
meiner Unerfahrenheit Vorteil ziehen wollten. 
Das wiirde also denen nichts gekostet haben, aber 
mein Beutel wiirde leer bleiben. Es war ein paat 
Tage nachher. Eine Frau kam mich zu einem 
Kranken zu rufen. Ich solle sofort kommen. Ste 
sagte mir, dass der Mann ein Neger sei und sie 
wisse nicht ob er katholisch sei oder nicht. Was, 
sagte ich, ein Neger hier, in diesem Orte unter 
der mexikanischen Bevélkerung? Sie antwortete, 
dass der Mann bei ihr logiere aber auf einem Gut 
atbeite; Sonntags sei er immer in seinem gemie- 
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teten Zimmer. Ein sonderbarer Fall, dachte ich 
und ging gleich hin. Es war ganz in der Nahe. 
Als ich ins-‘Zimmer trat lag der arme Schwarze in 
einer Ecke, noch nicht mal eine Matratze unter 
sich, sondern nur ein paar ganz diinne Decken. 
Der Tod war seinen Ziigen aufgepresst. Er sprach 
nicht mehr. Keine Modbel im Zimmer, nicht mal 
ein Stuhl, aber in einer anderen Ecke lag ein Sat- 
tel. Da ich nicht wusste, welchem Bekenntnisse 
er angehore, Offnete ich das blaue Hemd auf set- 
ner Brust und da fand ich ein Zeichen, dass er 
zu mir gehdre — ein Schaf meiner Herde. Ich 
tat, was ich tun konnte als Priester und unter meti- 
nen Handen verschied der arme Kerl. Wenn er 
auch schwarzer Farbe war, so glaube ich doch, 
dass seine Seele weiss wie Schnee war, als K6rper 
und Seele sich freundlich verabschiedeten. 


Nun aber kommt das Sonderbare an der gan- 
zen Geschichte. Ich war kaum ins Pfarrhaus zu- 
riickgekehrt, als dieselbe Frau, die mich gerufen 
hatte zum Kranken, wieder erschien. Sie sagte, 
sie sei gekommen, um Vorbereitungen fiir das Be- 
grabnis zu treffen und was ich in dieser Sache 
tun kénne. Ich sagte ihr, dass ich dem Armen ein 
kirchliches Begrabnis geben wiirde. Da schnappte 
die Frau drauf: ,,Der Verstorbene hat ja nichts, 
wie nur einen Sattel und den reklamiere ich, denn 
er hat seine Zimmermiete nicht bezahlt. Ich kann 
fiir das Begrabnis nicht bezahlen und den Sattel 
gebe ich nicht her.” 

Das war mir doch zu bunt und ich hatte die 
starke Versuchung, das Weib beim Kragen zu 
packen und hinaus zu transportieren. Wenn es 
ein Mann gewesen ware, der hatte keine Sekunde 
langer auf den Stuhl gesessen. Aufgebraust bin 
ich doch: Habe ich Sie um Geld oder den Sattel 
gefragt? Nicht nur sie, sondern auch andere 
Leute in diesem Ort scheinen die Idee zu haben, 
erstens, dem Pfarrer so wenig wie méglich zu ge- 
ben, und wie mir scheint, zweitens, sehen viele 
Leute hier den Pfarrer an, als ob er hier sei, Geld 
zu machen. Wenn ich Geld machen wollte, 
brauchte ich nicht in New Mexico zu sein, unter 
Euch und von heute ab kommt Zucht und Ord- 
nung in die Bude. Also, morgen frith um neun 
Uhr ist das kirchliche Begrabnis und am nichsten 
Sonntag werde ich der Gemeinde sagen, was ich 
denke. Sie brauchen keinen Pfennig zu bezahlen, 
und auf den Sattel, den der arme Kerl zuriickge- 
lassen hat, kénnen Sie hinreiten wo Sie wollen, 
aber ich reite nicht mit. Das habe ich in Spanisch 
herunter geleiert, denn die Alte konnte kein Eng- 
lisch und noch weniger Deutsch, aber verstanden 
hat die Person mich in Spanisch. 
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Am’ folgenden Morgen habe ich ein feierliches 
kirchliches Begrabnis abgehalten, nicht nur um 
den Leuten zu zeigen, dass ein Pfarrer nicht in 
den Missionen ist, um Geld zu machen, aber ein 
Leben soll er doch machen. Damals gab es noch 
keine Reliefliste und wenn damals President Roo- 
sevelt schon President gewesen ware, so hatte ich 
mich auf meiner ersten Pfarrstelle gleich in die 
Reliefliste eintragen lassen. Da es damals nichts 
gab, musste ich auf andere Mittel sinnen, um die 
Situation zu retten. Der heilige Geist ist gewohn- 
lich dabei, auch wenn er hier und da ein bischen 
zogert, aber diesmal hat er mir geholfen und zwar 
ganz griindlich. In meiner nachsten Sonntagspre- 
digt habe ich den Leuten folgendes gesagt: 

Meine lieben Pfarrkinder: Ich muss heute auf 
einige Sachen zuriickkommen. Ein Jahr lang un- 
gefahr habt ihr keinen Pfarrer in eurer Mitte ge- 
habt, aber jetzt habt ihr einen (und dabei habe 
ich gedacht, einen mit Haare auf den Zahnen, 
gesagt habe ich es aber nicht), und den thr habt, 
hat ein grosses Herz fiir euch, aber ihr sollt auch 
ein Herz fiir ihn haben. Auch hat der Herr Pfar- 
rer einen Magen gerade so wie ihr alle oder jeder 
von euch einen Magen hat. Deshalb habe ich 
dasselbe Recht, zu essen wie ihr drei mal am Ta- 
ge esst. Ich bin ganz zufrieden, einfach zu essen, 
Bohnen und chile, wenn es nichts anderes gibt, 
aber lieber hatte ich, dass ich auch Kartoffel, 
Fleisch und Gemtise essen kénnte. Aber die 
Aussichten darauf sind sehr schwach, oder wir 
miussen alle zusammen arbeiten, damit der Herr 
Pfarrer es doch ein bischen besser hat als jetzt. 
Da sollt ihr stolz darauf sein. Ich will euch mal 
was sagen, was wir nachstens tun. Ihr kennt ja 
eure Regeln fiir den Unterhalt des Pfarrers und 
da miisst ihr sehr gewissenhait sein, wenn ihr 
einen Pfarrer haben wollt. Da sind einige Sa- 
chen, die ich nach und nach einfihren werde und 
heute begniigen wir uns mit den Begrabnissen und 
ein bischen spater sprechen wir auch tiber die Hei- 
raten, ftir die ihr natirlich auch etwas geben 
musst. Da kommt mir gerade der Gedanke, dass 
es vielleicht viel besser sei, eine einheitliche Regel 
aufzustellen und hiermit tue ich das. 

»fUER BEGRAEBNISSE UND HEIRATEN 
BRAUCHT IHR UEBERHAUPT NICHT ZU 
BEZAHLEN”. Nur, meine lieben Pfarrkinder, 
muss ich da etwas erklaren. Wenn jemand be- 
graben wird oder wenn jemand sich verheiratet, 
so werde ich am folgenden Sonntage nach dem 
Begrabnis oder nach der Heirat dffentlich in der 
Kirche verkiinden, wie viel die Angehérigen dem 
Pfarrer fiir das Begriabnis gegeben haben oder ob 
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die neu Verheirateten sich haben lumpen lassen, 
und wieviel sie dem Herrn Pfarrer fiir die Heirat 
gegeben haben. Und wenn die Heiratskandida- 
ten splendid sind, so werde ich die Heirat so 
feierlich vornehmen, wie nur moglich und sonst 
wird die Sache ganz einfach gemacht. Es hangt 
also alles von euch selber ab. ,,Amen”. Damit 
wat die Predigt zu Ende und ich glaube, dass es 
die beste Predigt war, die ich aus finanziellen 
Griinden je geliefert habe. Die Sache zog ganz 
gewaltig und keiner meiner Pfarrkinder wollte 
sich 6ffentlich in Zukunft lumpen lassen. 


Ich muss sagen, dass meine Pfarrkinder sehr 
mette Leute waren und je langer ich bei ihnen 
blieb, desto lieber wurde mir die Pfarrei. Beson- 
dlers die Leute in den entfernten Distrikten, die 
ich bereisen musste, waren ausgezeichnet. Da 
fand man noch echte Humanitat, christliche Nach- 
stenliebe, trotz aller Armut. Da fand man noch 
lie reine Seele des Naturmenschen verklart durch 
eine tiefgehende Religion. Wenn da auch nicht 
viel hohe Erziehung war, aber da war noch die 
hochste Erziehung, die direkt von oben kam, in 
den Geboten Gottes. Da habe ich oft Sachen ge- 
sehen, die mich erstaunt haben, und die klar be- 
weisen, dass ein modernes Automobil oder ein 
Flugzeug, nahe dem Himmel wie wit sagen, oft 
Personen enthalt, die von den armen, und einfa- 
chen und tugendhaften Spanisch-Amerikanern in 
den Schatten gestellt werden. Es ist heute, nach 
ungefahr fiinf und zwanzig Jahren, nicht mehr so 
gut bestellt mit unseren Spanisch-Amerikanern, 
wie es damals war, denn auch diese sind heute zu 
sehr von der modernen Kultur beleckt. Es ist der 
Schaden unserer guten spanisch-amerikanischen 
Bevoélkerung in New Mexico. 


Natiirlich hat es Zeit gekostet, das alles zu stu- 
dieren und am Anfange meiner Tatigkeit als Pa- 
stor habe ich sofort oder sobald wie moglich nach 
geforscht ob da nicht irgendwo in der ganzen 
Pfarrei, die etwa 4000 Quadratmeilen umfasste, 
ein Amerikaner wohne, dem ich hie und da wohl 
einen Besuch abstatten kénne, um wenigstens ein 
bischen Amerikanisch zu sprechen. Dazu kam 
noch der Umstand, dass meine Haushilterin, die 
doch sicher eine sehr erzogene Person ist, kein 
Spanisch konnte und in meinem Dorflein war nie- 
mand, der Englisch sprechen konnte. Da horte 
ich, dass etwa zehn Meilen von Chaperito ein 
Amerikaner lebe. Gesagt getan, wit fuhren hin. 
Ich spannte meine Pferde an und die waren sehr 
lebhaft. Meine Haushilterin, der ich ein Vergnu- 
gen bereiten wollte, wieder einmal mit anderen 
amerikanisch zu sprechen, stiegen ins Buggy und 
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so ging es los. Wir fanden eine sehr nette Fami- 
lie, und ich nenne ihren Namen: McCormick, von 
Las Conchas. Das war ein Vergniigen fiir uns, 
den Nachmittag bei dieser Familie zu zu bringen. 
Nun aber mussten wir doch endlich heim. Das 
Haus dieser guten Familie lag eingepfercht am 
Fusse einer Bergkette und vom Hause aus konnte 
man die Ebene tibersehen, welche das Eigentum 
McCormicks war. Wir fuhren heim, durch dies¢ 
Ebene. Meine Pferdchen gingen ganz famos, so 
wie ich es gewohnt war. 


Als wir am Ende des Eigentums ankamen, muss- 
ten wur durch eine Drahtzauntur. Meine Haus- 
halterin stieg aus und Offnete, und ich trieb das 
Gespann durch. Sie konnte aber die Drahtzaun- 
tur nicht schliessen und so stieg ich aus dem Bug- 
gy, liess die Pferde allein und wollte die Zauntiir 
schliessen. Das war fiir mich eine Leichtigkeit, 
aber auf einmal sehe ich wie die Pferde ausreis- 
sen, das Buggy mitschleppen, und alles verschwin- 
det tiber den nachsten Hiigel. Schreiend und Iar- 
mend lief ich hinterher und ich glaube, hinter mir 
her rannte meine Haushalterin, aber ich dachte 
nur an meine Pferde und an das Buggy, die ich 
auch sehr bald fand. Die Pferde hatten den Feld- 
weg verlassen und waren gelaufen, bis sie an ei- 
nen tiefen trockenen Wasserlauf kamen, hatten 
sich plotzlich herumgedreht und der Schwung 
hatte die Lanze oder die Zunge vom Buggy los- 
gelost. Hier lag die Lanze des Buggys, etwas 
weiter das Buggy selber, und eine halbe Meile 
unterhalb dieser Stelle standen die Pferde und 
wieherten mich an. Ich dachte zuerst, die hatten 
mich ausgelacht. Es sah wenigstens danach aus. 
Da habe ich also alles zusammengefunden, aber 
meine Haushilterin hatte ich nicht. Ich rief aus 
Leibeskraften — und endlich tauchte auch sie auf. 
Weder sie noch ich waren verungliickt, aber mein 
Buggy war in einem elenden Zustand und die 
Pferde schauten dumm drein, so dass ich zwet- 
felte, wer eigentlich der Diimmste gewesen sei, 
die Pferde, die ohne mein Kommando losgefah- 
ren waren, oder ich, der die Tiere allein gelassen 
hatte. Dann nahm ich die Sache wieder in die 
Hand; das heisst, die Pferdeleine und trieb die 
Tiere vor mich her und hinter mir kam meine 
Haushialterin. Kann man sich so etwas vorstel- 
len? So marschierten wir vier, zwei Pferde, ich 
dahinter, und hinter mir meine Haushilterin. So 
kamen wir schliesslich, zam Gluck in der Dunkel- 
heit, in Chaperito an. In der selben Nacht noch, 
es wat Mondschein, holte mein erster Freund und 
nachher langjahriger Begleiter, Don Isidro, mein 
Buggy heim, und dann gefiel es mit nicht mehr, 
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allein meine Pferde zu lenken. Ich engagierte 

daher meinen alten Freund Isidro fi zwanzig 

Dollar im Monate. rs 
(Fortsetzung folgt) 
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General Library 


NATIONAL COMMITTER of AMERI- 
CANS of POLISH DESCENT, N. Y.: Natus- 
zewski, Ignacy, Great Britain’s Obligations Towards 
Poland, New York, 1945—INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY, IIL: Mickey, Karl 
B., Man and the Soil, A Brief Introduction to the Study 
of Soil Conservation, Chicago, 1945—THE IRISH 
LEGATION, Washington, D. C.: Eire Commission 
on Vocational Organization, Dublin, 1943.—BO U- 
VIER, LE PERE EMILE, S.J., Montreal, Cana- 
da: Faculte Des Sciences Sociales Economiques et 
Politiques, Section des Relations Industrielles, Mon- 
treal, 1945-1946—BAUMEISTER, REV. ED- 
MUND J., S.M.: Booklist of the Marian Library, 
April, 1945, Dayton, Ohic—BRITISH INFOR- 
MATION SERVICH, N. Y.: The British Farm- 
er’s Battle—And Victory, New York, 1945.—C O C H- 
RAN, HON. JOHN J., Washington, D. C.: Brew- 
er, William C., Permanent Peace, 1940.—H A G E- 
DIO TRON; RE Ve” EUG FaN:h Ol. M:) Ohios | Year: 
Book of the Diocese of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, 1944. 
SCHAGEMANN, REV. J. J., C.Ss.R., Md.: Dia- 
mond Jubilee, St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1941; Golden Jubilee Church of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1943. 


_ Library of German-Americana 


LENHART, REV. JOHN M., O.F.M.Cap., Pa.: 
Hermann, Rey. Bede, O.F.M.Cap., The Capuchins, 
Pittsburgh, 1945—THE WANDERER PRINT- 
ING CO., St. Paul, Minn.: The Wanderer, 1943 and 
1944 (printed on rag paper)—HENKEL, REV. 
LEO P., Ill.: Gallitzin, Rev. Demetrius A., A Letter 
to a Protestant. Friend, San Francisco.—C L U T E, 
PETER J. M., N. Y.: Proceedings New York 
State Branch, CV and NCWU, Sept. 2; 3, 4, 1944.— 
STHINES, RT. REV. MSGR. M., N.-Y:: Mir- 
bach, Henry, Gedichte, Syracuse, N. Y.—DIEL- 
nae N, LEO M. J. Fredericksburg, Texas.: Ibid:, 
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Schmidt, Mich. (In Memorian for their father, Frank 
A. Schmidt, Jr.), $100; Totai to and including August 
16, 1945, $350.00. 
Catholic Missions 
Mrs. L. Harbur, Mo., $30; Rev. J. Hensbach, So. Dak., 
$25; St. Elizabeth Guild, New York, $15; Caritas, St. 
Louis, $1,000; Mrs. M. Filser Lohr, New York, $5; J. 
B. Wermuth, New York, $1; Mrs. L. Merkle, Conn., $2; 
N. N. Mission Fund, $50; St. Joseph Verein, Mt. Angel, 
Ore., $5; St. James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., $25; 
Jos. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $5; CWU, New York, $11; 
Mrs. M. Dorman, New York, $33; F. Jungbauer, Minn., 
$10; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $12; N. N., Brooklyn, $15; 
Hudson Co. Branch, CCV of A, New Jersey, $10; Mrs. 
E. Devlin, Ill., $1; Mrs. C. M. Derbacher, Conn., $5; A. 
B. Kenkel, Maryland, $2; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Rev. J. A. 
Vogelweid, Mo., $252; Total to and including August 16, 
1945, $1,51'5.004 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Mrs. Math. Lies, Kans., $10; St. Joseph’s Society, St. 
Cloud, Minn., $25; St. Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. 
Louis, $1.75; Capuchin Fathers, Wheeling, W. Va., $10; 
A. C. Weber, Oregon, $2; Albany Branch NCWU, New 
York, $10; Rev. G. J. Duda, Texas, $3; CWU New 
York, Inc., $50; Bishops’ War and Emergency Relief 
Committee, $1,250; Mrs. O. Mersinger, Mo., $1; Mrs. 
C. M. Derbacher, Conn., $5; Mrs. J. A. Suellentrop, 
Kans., $4; Total to and including August 16, 1945, 
ibe Selatan “Es 
Library a. 
NCWU at Milwaukee Conference, $500. er 
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Gifts in Kind “s 3 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men (including receipts of August 15, 1945): 


Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use, From: S. Stuve, Missouri (1 crucifix); M. J. 
Dorsey, New York (1 crucifix).  — 

Wearing Apparel, From: §. Stuve, Missouri 
(clothing, shoes, hats). = 
Ae es s, Fro s Rev. Jos. P. paige Ser 

Magazines and Newspapers, From: S. 
Stuve, Missouri (magazines, newspapers). _ 3 

Miscellaneous, From: §. Stuve, Missouri 
(glass and chinaware, clothes hangers, holy pictures, 
tinware, box of buttons); W. J. Dorsey, New York (5 
prayerbooks, 13 devotional books, 1 medal, rosaries). — 
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